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Pilot Health and Housing Project 
for Washington, D.C. 


| News Briefing by the President and Other Officials 
Announcing the Project To Be Sponsored by the 
National Medical Association. January 20, 1968 


THE PresipENT. Dr. Swan and the National Medical 
Association, Mayor Washington, and other leaders here 
have outlined to me this morning a plan that they are 
working on in cooperation with the Secretaries of HEW 
and HUD that will get at one of the problems that is 
troubling us all, namely, the care of our aged and the 
medical treatment of our aged, and the housing of our 
aged. 

They will review with you some of the details of what 
they have in mind. We are going to try to evolve a pro- 
gram here in the District of Columbia that will be a 
model and a sample for the rest of the country. 

We are doing that in several fields. Mayor Washing- 
ton can go into that. He has made remarkable progress 
since he took over a short time ago. 

We don’t want this to be just a conversation piece. We 
want results. We are planning an extended-care facility 
in the vicinity of Howard University. This will operate 
in close association with the resources of the Howard 
Medical School. It would be established for this purpose. 
We don’t want to tie it down, but just to give you some 
vision of what we might be talking about, it would be 
in the neighborhood of a $3 million investment in com- 
prehensive health service, including ultimately (1) a 
medical building equipped for group medical practice, 
(2) a skilled nursing home, (3) social care institutions, 
(4) housing for the elderly, and (5) a neighborhood 
service center for our senior citizens. 

So here in that complex you could have a place where 
your mother and father could go in their old age and be 
decently housed, and where a group of doctors could 
have facilities for treating people in that area, connected 
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with the Howard University Medical School, where they 
have some several thousand students in undergraduate 
work in law and medicine. 

There is nothing I know of that we need more of in 
this country than our health and housing care for the 
poor and for the elderly, unless it is housing care for 
the young. The old have trouble walking and the young 
don’t know how. That is why we had infant care, jobs, 
housing, and health in our message the other day. 

We are trying to set up a sample. We spent Saturday 
morning talking about it. 

I also have been giving them a little of my philosophy 
about what we ought to do with the time allotted. They 
can go into any details they want. 

Mayor, you might outline for this group, if they are 
interested, the five things on this list here. 

The Secretaries of HEW and HUD can answer any- 
thing they want to. If any of you have any questions you 
want to ask me, I will answer. I don’t want to have a 
press conference, but I will take some questions before I 
leave. 


QUESTIONS TO THE PRESIDENT 


Q. Mr. President, this is the third or fourth grant that 
you have arranged for Mayor Washington of this kind 
since he took office. Could you expand on that a little? Is 
this something you are going to try to do as long as you can 
to make Washington a model by providing this kind of 
funds and assistance from your department? 

THE Preswent. Yes. We have the District of Colum- 
bia as one of the 14 cities that are designated to participate 
in the 14-city pilot program for comprehensive one-step 
neighborhood service centers. That is being funded. 

There is a lot of gobbledygook there, but we want a 
neighborhood service center. We are trying it in 14 cities. 
If it functions there, we can extend it. 

We want the Nation’s Capital to be one of the first 
cities in a concentrated unemployment program. We 
talked about that the other night. We are going to try to 
get 500,000 hard-core jobs. 

We want the Nation’s Capital to have a 335-acre new- 
town in-town project to provide low- and middle-income 
housing for 20,000 to 25,000 residents. 

We want the Nation’s Capital to be in the President’s 
pilot five-city job program. That is the forerunner of the 
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national program announced in the State of the Union 
the other night. 

We want Washington to be a model city that will take 
all of these Federal services and give them special atten- 
tion. It is one of the 63 model cities for which we are 
asking $1 billion in the budget this year. 

I don’t want to make a speech about it, but the one 
thing that I really want to do in the few months or 
few years I may be in the Presidency is get a good, inex- 
pensive house where poor people can live under sanitary 
conditions. We have not done that yet. 

We have a lot of FHA, public housing and high rises 
and all these fancy names, but we just don’t have some 
concrete walls and concrete floors that do not fall down 
and sanitary wash basins and shower—where a real poor 
person can afford them. 

We have to do that. I want to get a nursing home where 
your mothers and fathers, mother-in-law and father-in- 
law—when they get to a certain age and they will not live 
with you; they don’t want their son-in-law or daughter-in- 
law taking care of them—where they can go and live out 
their life in decency. 

It takes a lot of people working on a baby to keep a 
baby sanitary. I know, I have been babysitting. 

My mother died of cancer. It took a lot of people to 
care for her. She protested up until the day she died that 
she did not want anyone looking after her. She was a 
proud woman. 

There are a lot of them in the country. I want to see 
that they have a nursing home and medical facilities where 
they can go with their chins up and their chests out—and 
proud. That is what we are trying to work on here this 
morning. 

Dr. Swan has a plan for a $3 million program. With 
the fine medical facilities of Howard University, we are 
going to put it in an area where these people can get it. 
We are going to try to provide economical housing with 
facilities and built in a way where they don’t have to climb 
a lot of steps or climb a tree like the tomboys. 

But it will be something planned for older people. 
That is what we are working on. It is a challenge to Bob 
Weaver and John Gardner and Dr. Swan. They are 
going to try to remind some of you young people that you 
do not spend enough time these days really carrying out 
the injunctions of “Honor thy father and mother.” 

Those of you who are fortunate enough to be blessed— 
those of us who are here today—have to spend a little of 
our time thinking of those who are too weak to take care 
of themselves. It may be a baby who was born handi- 
capped because his mother had German measles. We 
wiped that out last year. We have that behind us but 
there are so many other things we have to do. 

That is what we have been talking about. Does that 
answer your question? 

Q. Yes. 

Q. Mr. President, have you a specific timetable for this 
project? 
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Tue Presment. The quicker the better. Yesterday. It 
will take months. We will survey, explore, consider, col- 
laborate, have criteria and all of these gobbledygooks, but 
if we just hammer enough, it will get done. 

I have tried to break through as many ravines as I 
could this morning to get in down where you could under- 
stand what we are talking about. I hope we will be moving 
along. Dr. Weaver and Dr. Gardner can tell you, with 
Dr. Swan, how long it will take. 

But I wish it had been yesterday. We are too late. This 
restlessness is justified in situations like this. Some of you 
were with me in San Antonio and you saw what could be 
done in that apartment we built there for old people. 

We are trying to do something about it. I am trying 
to do something about it for the young, for the old, and 
I hope those of us in the middle can help on it while we 
can. 

Q. On a national basis, aside from this timetable, if 
this works out, how long might it be before we see this 
kind of an operation nationally? 

THe Preswent. I think that depends on who is Presi- 
dent, how much Congress votes, how successful we are 
on the pilot project. I would hope that it would go like 
wildfire. 

If we could ever get a “T” model nursing home that 
could be produced like the ““T”’ model Ford was, I believe 
it would catch on and go over the country. Johnson City, 
Texas, needs a good one. Stonewall, Texas, needs a good 
one. 

The bigger you are, the more it is needed. ‘The question 
is how do we plan it, and how do we enlist the attention 
of the people of this country to help us get it built. 

This is just the first step. The Federal Government 
can go in to 90 percent of the funds, underwriting them. 
This National Medical Association has gone out and has 
taken their resources, 

They have several hundred thousand dollars in the 
bank, and they will put that up. They will provide the 
management and the direction. If it works, maybe other 
associations throughout the country will do it. If it fails, 
you fellows will have a field day. 


QuEsTIons TO OTHER OFFICIALS 


Mr. Cater. Do you have any more questions about 
this? 

Q. What effort is being made by HEW or HUD to 
develop this? 

SECRETARY WEAVER. I will speak for our Department. 
We have an experimental housing program in FHA 
where we have seven or eight experiments now underway 
which have been written up in the various magazines, 
Engineering News-Record, House and Home, etc., where 
we are using different types of concrete, different types 
of other materials. 

We also have a 207 demonstration program where we 
are developing, particularly for low-income families, new 
types of technological things. There are problems here. 
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Not enly is it the problem of developing the house, 
but also of being sure that after you get it in the prototype 
that you can repeat it economically. Habitat is a beautiful 
example of that. This is a new technique, but it comes 
out at $100,000 a unit, so it wouldn’t particularly meet 
this need. 

The second problem is the problem of local codes, 
building and zoning ordinances, and it is a question of 
whether this can be accepted and utilized in the urban 
areas. The possibility of doing this in the smaller com- 
munities is much greater than the larger ones. 

Q. Is New York one of the 14 cities? 

SECRETARY WEAVER. Yes. These are multipurpose com- 
munity facilities. New York is one of them. 

SECRETARY GARDNER. You may want to ask some ques- 
tions of Dr. Swan who has had a key role in this from the 
standpoint of the National Medical Association. 

Q. Dr. Swan, have you some kind of target date for 
getting this building built? 

Dr. Swan. We do not have a target date. The target 
date is as rapidly as we can. We have a planning grant. 
The director of the foundation which we have established 
will be chosen. He will be hired as rapidly as possible. The 
negotiations are underway for the acquiring of the site 
which has been selected. 

As rapidly as possible, we will have this model 
underway. 

Q. What do you consider the minimum time it would 
take to get the building up and staffed? 

Dr. Swan. That is just about impossible to say. 

Q. Ayear? 

Dr. Swan. I don’t think it would take a year, but obvi- 
ously one can’t tell. As soon as the architects have drawn 
up their plans, and so on. But I anticipate that within a 
year we should be well on our way. 

Q. What is the National Medical Association? 

Dr. Swan. The National Medical Association is an 
organization largely of Negro physicians, probably 97 per- 
cent, and about 3 percent of completely emancipated 
Caucasian physicians. They are physicians who have de- 
cided that the business of medicine is the business of 
serving people. 

Q. The 14 cities to which the President referred, are 
they all of the pilot project for this entire program? 

SECRETARY WEAvER. No. I wanted to make that clear. 
The 14 cities to which reference was made are in a 
program entirely different from this program. This is one 
of the programs in which there has been the use of the 
District of Columbia as a part of a pilot effort, where 
Mayor Washington has gotten cooperation from the Fed- 
eral Government in order to make Washington a pilot 
city. 

One of those is a pilot project for multipurpose neigh- 
borhood centers. These are centers which are built with 
funds from HUD and which are supplied with services 
largely from HEW, Labor, OEO, and some other 
departments. 
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Here we have done a cooperative approach to these, 
having the cities come in with their program components 
early and in great detail, having them reviewed by all 
of the departments and then, of course, having the build- 
ing constructed to be responsive to those services. 

This is that project, which would have a health com- 
ponent in it but is not the project that Dr. Swan is talking 
about. 

Mr. Cater. We can post out there the list the Presi- 
dent was reading from, which is a list of initiatives that 
involved the District of Columbia. He was responding 
to a question when he went over that list. 

SECRETARY WEAVER. In the same category would be 
the fact that Washington is one of the 63 cities which 
have been selected as model cities. 

Q. What is the distinction between the 14 and the 63? 

SECRETARY WEAveR. They are entirely different pro- 
grams. The model cities is a comprehensive approach in 
a large target area of all the problems—social, economic, 
human, physical, etc. 

Q. When you say that you want to develop these fa- 
cilities in a number of cities, are you referring to the 14 
or the 63? 

SECRETARY Weaver. I am talking about the 14. The 
63, obviously, will be increased because we have new plan- 
ning grants for this. 

I think the important thing is each one of these here is 
a finite program and it falls in this category because it is 
one of the things where we have been working closely 
with the District of Columbia to do a pilot or a significant 
activity. This is the sixth of such. 

Q. Is this a pilot project in its political organization or 
is it a pilot in its medical techniques, or perhaps both? 

SECRETARY Weaver. It is just pilot. It hasn’t been 
done before. I don’t know what its political aspects are. 

Q. Not political, sir. Administrative organization. 

SEcRETARY Weaver. It is pilot in its conceptual na- 
ture; it is pilot in its formation; it is pilot in its operation; 
it is pilot in its significance. In other words, it is “pilot.” 

SECRETARY GARDNER. It is innovative in its effort to 
put together different kinds of services that often have not 
been linked in the same community and to put them to- 
gether in a way that will give better access for the poor to 
the delivery of health services. 

Q. Dr. Swan, immediately is this going to be inno- 
vative in medical techniques or simply in the adminis- 
trative sense? 

Dr. Swan. It is innovative in medical techniques. For 
example, the project of which we are speaking here in 
Washington, and which has been with the cooperation of 
the university and the officials of Washington, is only one 
of our plans for the National Medical Association 
Foundation. 

We are planning to establish group-practice facilities 
in the heart of the ghetto. As you know, where people live, 
where poor people live, we have fewer and fewer physi- 
cians. Medical schools are producing fewer family doctors 
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and more specialists. Specialists very rarely can live in the 
core area because they can’t support themselves very well. 

So in an effort to bring these together, we are planning 
to establish group-practice facilities so that these facilities 
will be closer to the people. We believe it would be superior 
to the charity clinics in that a person doesn’t have to be 
designated a charity case to come, because they will serve 
both the indigent and the nonindigent. 

So in a sense we are trying to combine these health 
services on a nonprofit basis, which I emphasize for the 
reason that the nursing services, nursing homes, and so 
on—if their quality is poor, it is because they have received 
little money. However, since we will establish the foun- 
dation to be run by the local medical affiliate of our group, 
the National Medical Association, there is no profit 
involved. 

The group-practice facilities will have the men work 
there and, obviously, working there they will make their 
living there. So in that instance there is a profit to the 
individual, but not for the investment of the building itself. 

Q. Is the NMA, Doctor, engaged in projects similar to 
this in other cities, and would you name them? 

Dr. Swan. We are planning to be engaged in cities 
wherever we have affiliates, which is all over the country. 
But this is an initial first step. This is where we start. Cur- 
rently we do not plan another project immediately. 

Q. Until you see how this works? 

Dr. Swan. No. We want to get this started and then 
we will engage in other activities, like group-practice fa- 
cilities, housing for the aged, and so on. But this is where 
we Start. 

Q. Could we get a rundown on these grants, the 
amounts of money and so on, this grant that you have? 

Dr. Nasrir. The initial grant is a planning grant from 
HEW to get this first pilot project in Washington off the 
ground. It was made to the National Medical Associaion 
Foundation. They are in the process of hiring a director 
and consultants to get the plans for this first part of this 
project, which will be the extended-care facilities in the 
vicinity of Howard Medical School, and in association 
with those physicians there. 

Q. How much money is that grant? 

Dr. Nasrir. The planning grant is $60,550. 

Q. And so far that is the only money involved in the 
whole thing? 

Dr. Nasrir. Well, the National Medical Association 
will be putting up some cash for the site. 

Q. How much? 

Dr. Swan. That has not been decided. 

Dr. Nasrit. That will depend. 

Q. The President mentioned a $3 million figure. 

Dr. Nasrit. This is the initial, starting project in Wash- 
ington which the extended-care facility and group-prac- 
tice facility will presumably involve. That is an estimate. 

Q. And they can get 90 percent of that from the 
Government? 

SECRETARY WEAveER. On different programs they could 
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get different amounts of money. For example, on the 
nursing facilities, nursing homes, 90 percent; the group- 
practice facilities, 90 percent. On the other hand, for cer- 
tain types of senior citizen housing, it could be as much 
as 100 percent. 

Dr. Nasrir. That is loans, not grants. 

SECRETARY WEAVER. These are all loans. I should have 
said these were loans. 

Reporter: Thank you, gentlemen. 
NoTE: The President spoke at 12:30 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. Also taking part in the briefing were Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare John W. Gardner, Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development Robert C. Weaver, District of 
Columbia Commissioner Walter Washington, Dr. Lionel F. Swan, 
president of the National Medical Association, Dr. James Nabrit, 
president of Howard University, and S. Douglass Cater, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the President. 

For a statement by the President upon announcing the project 
and a letter to the President from Secretaries Gardner and Weaver, 
see the next two items. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Pilot Health and Housing Project 
for Washington, D.C. 


Statement by the President Upon Announcement 
of the Project. January 20, 1968 


A pilot health project for Washington, D.C., designed 
to provide new types of nursing home and other care for 
the elderly and the poor in the inner city, was announced 
after a White House meeting with President Johnson 
today. 

The National Medical Association will sponsor this 
health and housing project with financial and technical 
support of the Federal Government and the Government 
of the District of Columbia and in cooperation with 
Howard University. 

The project was developed by the NMA, working with 
the Departments of HEW and HUD, in response to the 
President’s urgent call for new types of partnership ar- 
rangements in providing complete health care. 

“I believe this project can offer badly needed health 
and housing care for the elderly and the poor in Washing- 
ton. I hope it will serve as an example for other cities 
which lack adequate health care in poverty areas,” Presi- 
dent Johnson said. 

“The National Medical Association deserves great 
credit for taking the lead in sponsoring this project. It is 
an example of how concerned citizens in a voluntary asso- 
ciation can work with government to solve urgent 
problems.” 

As the first step in the program, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has awarded a compre- 
hensive health planning grant to the National Medical 
Association Foundation. Further support for the project 
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will come from the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development as well as from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Private financing will be sup- 
plied by the NMA Foundation and other sources. 

The National Medical Association proposal calls for 
construction of an extended care facility in the vicinity of 
Howard University. This facility will operate in close 
association with the staff and resources of the Howard 
Medical School, including Freedmen’s Hospital. 

It would be the nucleus of a comprehensive health serv- 
ice program, ultimately including a medical building 
equipped for group medical practice, a skilled nursing 
home, social care institutions, housing for the elderly, a 
medical office building, and a neighborhood service center 
for senior citizens. 

The proposed center can also offer job training oppor- 
tunities in critically short health occupations and can 
develop training programs for new types of health 
occupations. 

Once the center is established in Washington, the Na- 
tional Medical Association hopes to develop similar com- 
prehensive health programs and facilities in other com- 
munities across the Nation. 

Those attending the meeting were: 

SECRETARY JOHN W. GARDNER 

SecRETARY RoBEerRT WEAVER 

Mayor WALTER WASHINGTON 

Dr. Lionet F. Swan, president of National Medical Association 
Dr. James Nasrirt, president of Howard University 


Dr. MitcHeELi SPELLMAN, acting project director, National Medical 
Association 


Deputy Mayor Tuomas FLETCHER 
Dr. Puitip Lez, Assistant Secretary of HEW for Health 


Puitie Brownstein, Assistant Secretary of HUD for Mortgage 
Programs 


Dr. Georce Sitver, Deputy Assistant Secretary of HEW 

Dr. Mitton Banxor, Deputy Chief, Nursing Homes and Related 
Facilities Branch, Public Health Service 

Carter McFar.anp, Assistant Commissioner of FHA 

Rosert CANTRELL, Executive Assistant to Mayor Washington 

Dr. Epwarp Mazigue, National Medical Association 


Pilot Health and Housing Project 
for Washington, D.C. 


Letter to the President From Secretaries Gardner and 
Weaver on Health and Housing Plans for the Poor and 
Elderly in Urban Areas. Dated January 18, 1968. 
Released January 20, 1968 


Dear Mr. President: 

In response to your urging, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and the National Medical Associa- 
tion have agreed to join in a pilot undertaking to develop 
comprehensive health and housing facilities for the urban 
poor, with particular emphasis on the elderly, in a num- 
ber of cities throughout the country. The first of these 
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programs is to be initiated as quickly as possible in Wash- 
ington, D.C., with the support of the District of Columbia 
government and with Howard University. 

We are heartened by this evidence of a medical orga- 
nization demonstrating its concern for patients in the core 
cities and welcome its initiation. Our staffs are working 
closely with the National Medical Association to make 
the plans a reality. A contract for specific planning of the 
elements of the project has been signed. 

The objective of this joint undertaking will be to dem- 
onstrate in a pilot project how comprehensive medical, 
nursing and care for the elderly can be provided in urban 
poverty areas through joint public and private efforts. 
More specifically, the objectives are: 

1. To develop in a number of cities where the Na- 
tional Medical Association has membership a group of 
inter-related health and housing facilities and services and 
to make them available to meet the need experienced so 
acutely by the urban poor, and particularly the elderly. 

2. To integrate comprehensive health services with ex- 
isting hospital and medical school facilities in such a way 
as to expand greatly the number of people who can be 
helped. 

3. To demonstrate new arrangements in health facili- 
ties and new concepts for training residents of the com- 
munity for patient care. This will include the use of 
core-city dwellers for positions as family health aides, re- 
habilitation assistants, nurses aides, dietary assistants, and 
sanitation aides. 

4. To develop creative ways in which Federal, State 
and local health and housing programs can be combined 
to supply services for the poor in urban areas. 

5. To mobilize private resources and skills to meet the 
health and related housing needs of the urban poor. 

A description of this program is enclosed. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT WEAVER, 
Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development 
Joun W. Garpner, 
Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 
PLAN FOR A DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM OF COMPREHEN- 
stvE HEALTH FACILITIES FOR THE URBAN Poor To 

Br UNDERTAKEN BY THE NATIONAL Mepicat Asso- 

CIATION IN COOPERATION WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF 

HEALTH, EpucATION, AND WELFARE AND THE De- 

PARTMENT OF HousING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


PROPOSED COMPONENTS OF A PROGRAM OF 
COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH FACILITIES 


In conjunction with local hospitals, medical schools, 
and the medical profession, this program will involve cre- 
ation of the following types of facilities and services: 

1. Extended care facilities for patients needing health 


care, but of a type less intensive and less expensive than 
that provided by a hospital. 
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2. Skilled nursing homes for patients requiring home 
health care, but less than that provided in an extended 
care facility. 

3. Social Care Institution for those patients requiring 
minimal medical care in a home-like environment. 

4. Housing for the elderly, including social care and 
incidental infirmary facilities, for low-income families 
who are elderly but not in need of special health services 
or facilities. 

5. Medical building equipped for the group practice of 
medicine to provide out-patient care for residents in poor 
urban areas. 

6. Medical office building equipped for the sole prac- 
tice of medicine in poor urban neighborhoods. 

7. Neighborhood Service Center for Senior Citizens, 
to provide facilities for social services, job training and 
placement, counselling, reaction, and related services. 


Federal Programs Available to Comprehensive 
Health Facilities 


The following Federal programs are available and will 
be used to support the development and use of one or 
more of the elements of a comprehensive health facilities 
program: 

1. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
. Older Americans Act 
. Medicare (Title XVIII) 

. Medicaid (Title XTX) 

. Public Assistance Payments 

. Social Security Payments 

. Comprehensive Health Services Planning and Public 

Service Amendments Grants and Contracts 
. Hill-Burton Hospital Facilities 
. Education and training funds (Vocational Educa- 

tion Act and Manpower Development and Training 

Act) 

2. Department of Housing and Urban Development 

. Low Rent Public Housing Program 

. Section 202 direct loan program for housing to the 
elderly 

. Section 207 low-income demonstration grants 

. Section 232 insured loans funds for nursing homes 

. Section 221(d)(3) below market interest loans 

. Neighborhood Facilities Grants 

. Group Practice Facilities Insured Loans 

. Rent Supplement Program 


scoq -oao 


The Role of the National Medical Association 


The National Medical Association, through its newly 
formed National Medical Association Foundation, will 
proceed immediately, with the assistance of the HEW 
Health Planning Grant, to: 

1. Develop capability to plan and execute programs 
of comprehensive health facilities, by engaging the serv- 
ices of a full time project director skilled in community 
health and project design and financing and with ex- 
perience in working with Federal aid programs. 


2. To work with outstanding community planners and 
architects in developing a program that will seek the most 
advanced and efficient facilities design to fit into the most 
efficient medical care delivery system. 

3. Make a comprehensive community health survey, 
first in the District of Columbia and later in other cities 
in which the National Medical Association has local 
chapters, and from these surveys develop final plans for 
the construction and operation of comprehensive health 
care facilities, first in Washington, D.C., and then in 
other cities. 

The National Medical Association, through the Na- 
tional Medical Association Foundation, will also: 

1. Apply for Federal assistance (from the programs 
described above) to plan, construct, and operate the 
various facilities which, during the planning phase, are 
determined to be essential to a comprehensive health care 
plan in the poverty areas of Washington, D.C., and sub- 
sequently in other cities. The array of health care facilities 
required may vary from city to city, and the construc- 
tion of the total array of facilities in each city will prob- 
ably be carried out in sequence over a period of time. 

2. Make whatever arrangements are necessary with 
local or State governments to support and facilitate ex- 
ecution of the plan. 

3. Assume responsibility for the efficient management 
of the facilities, once they are constructed, and for in- 
tegrating them with the health and medical institutions 
and services in the area in which they are located. 

4. Provide, or seek foundation or other means of 
providing such funds as are required to be advanced, 
temporarily or permanently, in connection with the con- 
struction of any facilities undertaken under this plan 
with Federal financial aid. 


The Role of HEW and HUD 


1. Jointly, the two Departments will provide all tech- 
nical assistance and advice required by the National 
Medical Association both in the development and ex- 
ecution of its plans for comprehensive health facilities 
in Washington, D.C., and subsequently in other cities. 

2. The two Departments will give sympathetic con- 
sideration to and speedy processing of all applications for 
Federal assistance developed by the National Medical 
Association under any of the various Federal programs 
identified above for each of the various types of facilities 
contemplated as part of a comprehensive health facilities 
plan. 

3. The two Departments will also be prepared to make 
whatever modifications in operating practices and pro- 
cedures (consistent with the various laws) are required 
to make most effective and creative use of the various 
Federal programs in supporting development of com- 
prehensive health care programs which are innovative, 
comprehensive, closely interrelated, and effectively re- 
sponsive to the needs of the urban poor. 
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Foreign Assistance Program 


The President’s Message to the Congress 
Transmitting Annual Reports on the Program 
for Fiscal Years 1966 and 1967. January 22, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


One of the clearest lessons of modern times is the de- 
structive power of man’s oldest enemies. Where hunger, 
disease and ignorance abound, the conditions of violence 
breed. 

For two decades, this lesson has helped to shape a 
fundamental American purpose: to keep conflict from 
starting by helping to remove its causes and thus insure 
our own security in a peaceful world. 

Four Presidents and ten Congresses have affirmed their 
faith in this national purpose with a program of foreign 
assistance. 

The documents I transmit to the Congress today—the 
Annual Reports of our Foreign Assistance Program for 
fiscal 1966 and 1967—detail this program in action over 
a 24-month period. Their pages describe projects which 
range from the training of teachers in Bolivia to the fer- 
tilization of farmland in Victnam—from the construction 
of a hydroelectric dam in Ethiopia to inoculation against 
measles in Nigeria. The reports tell of classrooms built and 
textbooks distributed, of milk and grain fortified with 
vitamins, of roads laid and wells dug, and doctors and 
nurses educated. 

These are accomplishments largely unnoted in the swift 
rush of events. Their effect cannot be easily charted. But 
they are nonetheless real. In the barrios and the rice fields 
of the developing world they have helped to improve the 
conditions of life and expand the margin of hope for 
millions struggling to overcome centuries of poverty. 

But the fundamental challenge still remains. The forces 
of human need still stalk this globe. Ten thousand people 
a day—most of them children—die from malnutrition. 
Diseases long conquered by science cut down life in vil- 
lages still trapped in the past. In many vast areas, four out 
of every five persons cannot write their names. 

These are tragedies which summon our compassion 
More urgently, they threaten our security. They create 
the conditions of despair in which the fires of violence 
smoulder. 

Our investment in foreign aid is small. In the period 
covered by these reports, it was only 5 percent of the 
amount we spent for our defense. 

The dividends from that investment are lives saved 
and schools opened and hunger relieved. But they are 
more. The ultimate triumphs of foreign aid are victories 
of prevention. They are the shots that did not sound, the 
blood that did not spill, the treasure that did not have to 
be spent to stamp out spreading flames of violence. 


These are victories not of war—but over wars that did 
not start. 
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I believe the American people—who know war’s cost 
in lives and fortune—endorse the investment for peace 
they have made in their program of foreign aid. 


Lynvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 


January 22, 1968 


NOTE: The message is printed in both of the reports, “The Foreign 
Assistance Program, Annual Report to the Congress, Fiscal Year 
1966” (Government Printing Office, 77 pp.) and “The Foreign 
Assistance Program, Annual Report to the Congress, Fiscal Year 
1967” (Government Printing Office, 99 pp.). 


Senator Lister Hill of Alabama 


Statement by the President on Senator Hill’s Decision To 
Retire From the Senate. January 22, 1968 


Lister Hill has been a giant in the Congress for nearly 
four and a half decades. He has built an enduring monu- 


ment of good works, especially in the field of health. He 
will be sorely missed. 


NOTE: The statement was posted on the bulletin board in the Press 
Room at the White House. It was not made public in the form of a 
White House press release. 


International Coffee Agreement 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Third Annual Report on Operation of the 
Agreement. January 22, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am transmitting to you my Third Annual Report on 
the operation of the International Coffee Agreement as 
required by P.L. 89-23. 

During the past year, the 65 member countries of the 
Agreement representing over 98 percent of the world 
trade in coffee continued to work together to stabilize 
coffee prices at levels equitable to both producers and 
consumers. Controls over export quotas were strengthened. 
Selective quota adjustments assured consumers of an 
adequate supply of various types of coffee at reasonable 
price levels. 

The present Agreement expires on September 30 of this 
year. Negotiations on an extended Agreement are under- 
way with emphasis on production controls and a diversi- 
fication and development fund. These measures are 
designed to hasten the day when production is brought 
into balance with demand and the controls being imple- 


mented under the Agreement can be placed on a standby 
basis. 
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The International Coffee Agreement continues to be of 
major benefit to both producers and consumers and merits 
the further support of the United States. 


Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
The White House 
January 22, 1968 
note: The report, entitled “1967 Annual Report of the President to 


the Congress on the International Coffee Agreement” (18 pages, 
plus annexes), was published by the Department of State. 


Federal Executive Salary Schedule 


Executive Order 11389. January 22, 1968 


PLACING AN ADDITIONAL POSITION IN LEVEL IV OF THE 
FEDERAL ExECUTIVE SALARY SCHEDULE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 5317 
of title 5 of the United States Code, as amended, and as 
President of the United States, section 1 of Executive 
Order No. 11248 of October 10, 1965, as amended, is 
further amended by adding thereto the following: 

(7) Director, Office of Foreign Direct Investments, 
Department of Commerce. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
January 22, 1968 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:33 p.m., 
January 22, 1968] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11389 was not made public in the form 
of a White House press release. 


Secretary of Defense 


Executive Order 11390. January 22, 1968 


DELEGATION OF CERTAIN FUNCTIONS OF THE 
PRESIDENT TO THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 301 
of title 3 of the United States Code, and as President of 
the United States, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Secretary of Defense, and, as desig- 
nated by the said Secretary for this purpose, any of the 
Secretaries, Under Secretaries, and Assistant Secretaries 
of the military departments, are hereby designated and 
empowered to perform the following-described functions 
of the President without the approval, ratification, or 
other action of the President: 
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(1) The authority vested in the President by section 
3539 (a) of title 10, United States Code, to detail not more 
than five commissioned officers of the Army Medical 
Service for duty with the Service to the Armed Forces 
Division of the American National Red Cross. 

(2) The authority vested in the President by sections 
3293 and 8293 of title 10, United States Code, to pre- 
scribe an examination concerning the moral, mental, and 
physical qualifications of chaplains. 

(3) The authority vested in the President by sections 
3313 and 8313 of title 10, United States Code, to suspend, 
in time of war or emergency, any provision of law 
relative to the promotion or mandatory retirement or 
separation of Regular Army and Regular Air Force 
commissioned officers. 

(4) The authority vested in the President by sections 
565, 599, 3450, and 8450 of title 10, United States Code, 
to suspend, in time of war or emergency, any provision of 
law relative to promotion and mandatory retirement or 
separation of warrant officers of the armed forces. 

(5) The authority vested in the President by sections 
4337 and 9337 of title 10, United States Code, to appoint 
the chaplains at the United States Military and Air Force 
Academies. 

(6) The authority vested in the President by sections 
4302(a) and 9302(a) of title 10, United States Code, 
to approve regulations concerning instruction of enlisted 
members of the Army and Air Force. 

(7) The authority vested in the President by sections 
3611 and 8611 of title 10, United States Code, to pre- 
scribe the uniform of the Army and the Air Force. 

(8) The authority vested in the President by sections 
5139 and 5149 of title 10, United States Code, relating 
to the retirement of the Chief of the Medical Service 
Corps, the Deputy Judge Advocate General, and the 
Assistant Judge Advocate General, of the Navy. 

(9) The authority vested in the President by section 
6394(e) of title 10, United States Code, to approve or 
disapprove, in whole or in part, recommendations of 
boards convened to consider and recommend flag and 
general officers of the Navy and Marine Corps for 
retirement. 

(10) The authority vested in the President by section 
2102(a) of title 10, United States Code, to prescribe 
regulations governing the establishment and maintenance 
of senior reserve officers’ Training Corps units at civilian 
educational institutions. 

(11) The authority vested in the President by section 
123 of title 10, and section 111 of title 32, United States 
Code, to suspend in time of war or national emergency 
those provisions cited therein relating to promotion of 
reserve officers. 

(12) The authority vested in the President by section 
6398 of title 10, United States Code, to retire certain 
women officers of the Navy and the Marine Corps. 
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(13) The authority vested in the President by section 
6223(b) of title 10, United States Code, relating to mem- 
bers of the Marine Corps Band. 

(14) The authority vested in the President by section 
425 of title 37, United States Code, to approve concert 
tours of the Navy Band and the Marine Corps Band. 

Sec. 2. All actions heretofore taken by or for the Presi- 
dent with respect to the matters affected by this order and 
in force and effect at the time of the issuance of this order, 
including any regulations prescribed or approved by the 
President with respect to such matters, shall, except as they 
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may be inconsistent with the provisions of this order, 
remain in force and effect until amended, modified, or 
revoked pursuant to the authority conferred by this order. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
January 22, 1968 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:33 p.m, 
January 22, 1968] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11390 was not made public in the form of a 
White House press release. 





TO EARN A LIVING: THE RIGHT OF EVERY 
AMERICAN 


The President’s Message to the Congress on Manpower and Occupational 


Health and Safety Programs. 


January 23, 1968 


To the Congress of the United Siates: 
In this, my first message to the Congress following the State of the 


Union Address, I propose: 


—A $2.1 billion manpower program, the largest in the Nation’s his- 
tory, to help Americans who want to work get a job. 

—The Nation’s first comprehensive Occupational Health and Safety 
Program, to protect the worker while he is on the job. 


THE QUESTION For Our Day 


Twenty years ago, after a cycle of depression, recovery and war, 
America faced an historic question: Could we launch what President 
Truman called “a positive attack upon the ever-recurring problems of 
mass unemployment and ruinous depression”? 

That was the goal of the Employment Act of 1946. The answer was 
a long time in forming. But today there is no longer any doubt. 

We can see the answer in the record of seven years of unbroken 


prosperity. 


We can see it in this picture of America today: 
75 million of our people are working—in jobs that are better paying 


and more secure than ever before. 


Seven and a half million new jobs have been created in the last four 
years, more than 5,000 every day. This year will see that number increased 


by more than 1% million. 


In that same period, the unemployment rate has dropped from 5.7 
percent to 3.8 percent—the lowest in more than a decade. 

The question for our day is this: in an economy capable of sustaining 
high employment, how can we assure every American, who is willing to 


work, the right to earn a living? 


We have always paid lip service to that right. 


real: 


But there are many Americans for whom the right has never been 


—The boy who becomes a man without developing the ability to 


earn a living. 
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—The citizen who is barred from a job because of other men’s 
prejudices. 

—The worker who loses his job to a machine, and is told he is too 
old for anything else. 

—The boy or girl from the slums whose summers are empty because 
there is nothing to do. 

—The man and the woman blocked from productive employment by 
barriers rooted in poverty: lack of health, lack of education, lack 
of training, lack of motivation. 

Their idleness is a tragic waste both of the human spirit and of the 

economic resources of a great Nation. 

It isa waste that an enlightened Nation should not tolerate. 

It is a waste that a Nation concerned by disorders in its city streets 

cannot tolerate. 

This Nation has already begun to attack that waste. 

In the years that we have been building our unprecedented prosper- 

ity, we have also begun to build a network of manpower programs designed 
to mect and match individual needs with individual opportunities. 


Our MANPOWER PROGRAM NETWORK 


Until just a few years ago, our efforts consisted primarily of maintain- 
ing employment offices throughout the country and promoting apprentice- 
ship training. 

The Manpower Development Training Act, passed in 1962, was 
designed to equip the worker with new skills when his old skills were out- 
distanced by technology. That program was greatly strengthened and ex- 
panded in 1963, 1965 and again in 1966 to serve the disadvantaged as well. 
In fiscal 1969, it will help over 275,000 citizens. 

Our manpower network grew as the Nation launched its historic effort 
to conquer poverty: 

—The Job Corps gives young people from the poorest families educa- 
tion and training they need to prepare for lives as productive and 
self-supporting citizens. In fiscal 1969 the Job Corps will help 
almost 100,000 children of the poor. 

—The Neighborhood Youth Corps enables other poor youngsters to 
serve their community and themselves at the same time. Last year 
the Congress expanded the program to include adults as well. 
In fiscal 1969, the Neighborhood Youth Corps will help over 
560,000 citizens. 

—Others, such as Work Experience, New Careers, Operation Main- 
stream, and the Work Incentive Program, are directed toward 
the employment problems of poor adults. In fiscal 1969, 150,000 
Americans will receive the benefits of training through these 
programs. 

These are pioneering efforts. They all work in different ways. Some 
provide for training alone. Others combine training with work. Some are 
full-time. Others are part-time. 

One way to measure the scope of these programs is to consider how 
many men and women have been helped: 

—lIn fiscal 1963: 75,000 

—In fiscal 1967: more than 1 million. 
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But the real meaning of these figures is found in the quiet accounts 
of lives that have been changed: 

—In Oregon, a seasonal farm worker was struggling to sustain his 
eight children on $46 a week. Then he received on-the-job training 
as a welder. Now he can support his family on an income three 
times as high. 

—In Pennsylvania, a truck driver lost his job because of a physical 
disability and had to go on welfare. He learned a new skill. Now 
he is self-reliant again, working as a clerk with a city Police 
Department. 

—TIn Kansas, a high school dropout was salvaged from what might 
have been an empty life. He learned a trade with the Job Corps. 
Now he has a decent job with an aircraft company. 

Across America, examples such as these attest to the purpose and 
the success of our programs to give a new start to men and women who 
have the will to work for a better life. 

These are good programs. They are contributing to the strength of 
America. And they must continue. 

But they must reach even further. 

I will ask the Congress to appropriate $2.1 billion for our manpower 
programs for fiscal 1969. 

—This is the largest such program in the Nation’s history. 

—It is a 25 percent increase over fiscal 1968. 

—It will add $442 million to our manpower efforts. 

In a vigorous, flourishing economy, this is a program for justice as 
well as for jobs. 

These funds will enable us to continue and strengthen existing pro- 
grams, and to advance to new ground as well. 

With this program, we can reach 1.3 million Americans, including 


those who have rarely if ever been reached before—the hard-core 
unemployed. 


THE CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


Our past efforts, vital as they are, have not yet effectively reached 
the hard-core unemployed. 

These hard-core are America’s forgotten men and women. Many of 
them have not worked for a long time. Some have never worked at all. 
Some have held only odd jobs. Many have been so discouraged by life 
that they have lost their sense of purpose. 

In the Depression days of the 1930’s, jobless men lined the streets 
of our cities seeking work. But today, the jobless are often hard to find. 
They are the invisible poor of our Nation. 

Last year I directed the Secretary of Labor to bring together in one 
unified effort all the various manpower and related programs which could 


help these people in the worst areas of some of our major cities and in 
the countryside. 


The Concentrated Employment Program was established for this 
purpose. 


Its first task was to find the hard-core unemployed, to determine who 
they are, and where and how they live. 


Now we have much of that information. 
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500,000 men and women who have never had jobs—or who face 
serious employment problems—are living in the slums of our 50 largest 
cities. 
The first detailed profile we have ever had of these unemployed 
Americans reveals that substantial numbers 
—Lack adequate education and job training. 
—RHave other serious individual problems—such as physical handi- 
caps—which impair their earning ability. 
—Are Negroes, Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, or Indians. 
—Are teenagers, or men over 45. 
As the unemployed were identified, the Concentrated Employment 
Program set up procedures for seeking them out, counseling them, pro- 
viding them with health and education services, training them—all with 
the purpose of directing them into jobs or into the pipeline to employment. 
As part of the new manpower budget, I am recommending expan- 
sion of the Concentrated Employment Program. 
That program now serves 22 urban and rural areas. In a few months 
it will expand to 76. With the funds I am requesting, it can operate in 146. 





Jos OpporTUNITIES IN THE PrivaTe SECTOR 


The ultimate challenge posed by the hard-core unemployed is to 
prepare rejected men and women for productive employment—for dig- 
nity, independence and self-sufficiency. 

In our thriving economy, where jobs in a rapidly growing private 
sector are widely available and the unemployment rate is low, the “make- 
work” programs of the 1930s are not the answer to today’s problem. 
The answer, I believe, is to train the hard-core unemployed for 
work in private industry: 

—The jobs are there: six out of every seven working Americans 

are employed in the private sector. 

—Government-supported on-the-job training is the most effective 
gateway to meaningful employment: nine out of every ten of those 
who have received such training have gone on to good jobs. 

—Industry knows how to train people for the jobs on which its 
profits depend. 

That is why, late last year, we stepped up the effort to find jobs in 

private industry. With the help of American businessmen, we launched 
a $40 million test training program in five of our larger cities. 

The program was built around three basic principles: 

—To engage private industry fully in the problems of the hard- 
core unemployed. 

—To pay with Government funds the extra costs of training the 
disadvantaged for steady employment. 

—To simplify government paperwork and make all government 
services easily and readily available to the employer. 


Tue Urcent TASK 


| With that work, we prepared our blueprints. We have built the 
base for action. 

Encouraged by our test program and by the progress that American 
industry has made in similar efforts, we should now move forward. 
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To press the attack on the problem of the jobless in our cities, I 
propose that we launch the Job Opportunities in Business Sector (JOBS) 
Program—a new partnership between government and private industry 
to train and hire the hard-core unemployed. 

I propose that we devote $350 million to support this partnership— 
starting now with $106 million from funds available in our manpower 
programs for fiscal 1968, and increasing that amount to $244 million in 
fiscal 1969. 

Our target is to put 100,000 men and women on the job by June 1969 
and 500,000 by June 1971. To meet that target, we need prompt ap- 
proval by the Congress of the request for funds for our manpower 
programs. 

This is high priority business for America. 


The future of our cities is deeply involved. And so is the strength 
of our Nation. 








How Tuts New Procram Witt Work 


Our objective, in partnership with the business community, is to 
restore the jobless to useful lives through productive work. 
There can be no rigid formulas in this program. For it breaks new 
ground. 
The situation calls, above all, for flexibility and cooperation. 
Essentially, the partnership will work this way: 
The government will identify and locate the unemployed. 
The company will train them, and offer them jobs. 
The company will bear the normal cost of training, as it would for 
any of its new employees. 
But with the hard-core unemployed there will be extra costs. 
These men will be less qualified than those the employer would 
normally hire. So additional training will often be necessary. 
But even more than this will be needed. Some of these men and 
women will need transportation services. Many will have to be taught to 
read and write. They will have health problems to be corrected. They 
will have to be counseled on matters ranging from personal care to 
proficiency in work. 
These are the kinds of extra costs that will be involved. 
Where the company undertakes to provide these services, it is 
appropriate that the Government pay the extra costs as part of the na- 
tional manpower program. 
The Concentrated Employment Program, in many areas, will pro- 
vide manpower services to support the businessman’s effort. 


A NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESSMEN 


This is a tall order for American business. But the history of Amer- 
ican business is the history of triumph over challenge. 

And the special talents of American business can make this pro- 
gram work. 

To launch this program, I have called on American industry to 
establish a National Alliance of Businessmen. 

The Alliance will be headed by Mr. Henry Ford II. 

Fifteen of the Nation’s top business leaders will serve on its Execu- 
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tive Board. Leading business executives from the Nation’s 50 largest 
cities will spearhead the effort in their own communities. 

This Alliance will be a working group, concerned not only with the 
policy but with the operation of the program. 

It will: 

—Help put 500,000 hard-core unemployed into productive busi- 

ness and industrial jobs in the next three years. 

—Give advice to the Secretaries of Labor and Commerce on how 
this program can work most effectively, and how we can cut 
government “red tape.” 

The Alliance will also have another vital mission: to find productive 
jobs for 200,000 needy youth this summer—an experience that will lead 
them back to school in the fall, or on to other forms of education, training 
or permanent employment. 

The Alliance will work closely in this venture with the Vice President. 
As Chairman of the President’s Council on Youth Opportunity he will 
soon meet with the Alliance and with the Mayors of our 50 largest cities 
to advance this pressing work. 


Tue REWARDS OF ACTION 


The rewards of action await us at every level. 

To the individual, a paycheck is a passport to self-respect and self- 
sufficiency. 

To the worker’s family, a paycheck offers the promise of a fuller and 
better life—in material advantages and in new educational opportunities. 

Our society as a whole will benefit when welfare recipients become 
taxpayers, and new job holders increase the Nation’s buying power. 

These are dollars and cents advantages. 

But there is no way to estimate the value of a decent job that re- 
places hostility and anger with hope and opportunity. 

There is no way to estimate the respect of a boy or girl for his parent 
who has earned a place in our world. 

There is no way to estimate the stirring of the American dream of 
learning, saving, and building a life of independence. 

Finally, employment is one of the major weapons with which we 
will eventually conquer poverty in this country, and banish it forever 
from American life. 

Our obligation is clear. We must intensify the work we have just 
begun. The new partnership I have proposed in this message will help 
reach that lost legion among us, and make them productive citizens. 
It will not be easy. 

But until the problem of joblessness is solved, these men and women 


will remain wasted Americans—each one a haunting reminder of our 
failure. 





Each one of these waiting Americans represents a potential vic- 


tory we have never been able to achieve in all the years of this Nation. 
Until now. 


A STRENGTHENED MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 


The programs I have discussed are the visible evidence of a Nation’s 


commitment to provide a job for every citizen who wants it, and who 
will work for it. 
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Foreign Assistance Program 


The President’s Message to the Congress 
Transmitting Annual Reports on the Program 
for Fiscal Years 1966 and 1967. January 22, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


One of the clearest lessons of modern times is the de- 
structive power of man’s oldest enemies. Where hunger, 
disease and ignorance abound, the conditions of violence 
breed. 

For two decades, this lesson has helped to shape a 
fundamental American purpose: to keep conflict from 
starting by helping to remove its causes and thus insure 
our own security in a peaceful world. 

Four Presidents and ten Congresses have affirmed their 
faith in this national purpose with a program of foreign 
assistance. 

The documents I transmit to the Congress today—the 
Annual Reports of our Foreign Assistance Program for 
fiscal 1966 and 1967—detail this program in action over 
a 24-month period. Their pages describe projects which 
range from the training of teachers in Bolivia to the fer- 
tilization of farmland in Vietnam—from the construction 
of a hydroelectric dam in Ethiopia to inoculation against 
measles in Nigeria. The reports tell of classrooms built and 
textbooks distributed, of milk and grain fortified with 
vitamins, of roads laid and wells dug, and doctors and 
nurses educated. 

These are accomplishments largely unnoted in the swift 
rush of events. Their effect cannot be easily charted. But 
they are nonetheless real. In the barrios and the rice fields 
of the developing world they have helped to improve the 
conditions of life and expand the margin of hope for 
millions struggling to overcome centuries of poverty. 

But the fundamental challenge still remains. The forces 
of human need still stalk this globe. Ten thousand people 
a day—most of them children—die from malnutrition. 
Diseases long conquered by science cut down life in vil- 
lages still trapped in the past. In many vast areas, four out 
of every five persons cannot write their names. 

These are tragedies which summon our compassion 
More urgently, they threaten our security. They create 
the conditions of despair in which the fires of violence 
smoulder. 

Our investment in foreign aid is small. In the period 
covered by these reports, it was only 5 percent of the 
amount we spent for our defense. 

The dividends from that investment are lives saved 
and schools opened and hunger relieved. But they are 
more. The ultimate triumphs of foreign aid are victories 
of prevention. They are the shots that did not sound, the 
blood that did not spill, the treasure that did not have to 
be spent to stamp out spreading flames of violence. 


These are victories not of war—but over wars that did 
not start. 
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I believe the American people—who know war’s cost | 


in lives and fortune—endorse the investment for peace 
they have made in their program of foreign aid. 


Lynpvon B. JoHNsON 
The White House 


January 22, 1968 


NOTE: The message is printed in both of the reports, “The Foreign 
Assistance Program, Annual Report to the Congress, Fiscal Year 
1966” (Government Printing Office, 77 pp.) and “The Foreign 
Assistance Program, Annual Report to the Congress, Fiscal Year 
1967” (Government Printing Office, 99 pp.). 


Senator Lister Hill of Alabama 


Statement by the President on Senator Hill’s Decision To 
Retire From the Senate. January 22, 1968 


Lister Hill has been a giant in the Congress for nearly 
four and a half decades. He has built an enduring monu- 


ment of good works, especially in the field of health. He 
will be sorely missed. 


NOTE: The statement was posted on the bulletin board in the Press 
Room at the White House. It was not made public in the form of a 
White House press release. 


International Coffee Agreement 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Third Annual Report on Operation of the 
Agreement. January 22, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am transmitting to you my Third Annual Report on 
the operation of the International Coffee Agreement as 
required by P.L. 89-23. 

During the past year, the 65 member countries of the 
Agreement representing over 98 percent of the world 
trade in coffee continued to work together to stabilize 
coffee prices at levels equitable to both producers and 
consumers. Controls over export quotas were strengthened. 
Selective quota adjustments assured consumers of an 
adequate supply of various types of coffee at reasonable 
price levels. 

The present Agreement expires on September 30 of this 
year. Negotiations on an extended Agreement are under- 
way with emphasis on production controls and a diversi- 
fication and development fund. These measures are 
designed to hasten the day when production is brought 
into balance with demand and the controls being imple- 


mented under the Agreement can be placed on a standby 
basis. 
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The International Coffee Agreement continues to be of 
major benefit to both producers and consumers and merits 
the further support of the United States. 


Lynvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 


January 22, 1968 
note: The report, entitled “1967 Annual Report of the President to 


the Congress on the International Coffee Agreement” (18 pages, 
plus annexes), was published by the Department of State. 


Federal Executive Saiary Schedule 


Executive Order 11389. January 22, 1968 


PLACING AN ADDITIONAL POSITION IN LEVEL IV OF THE 
FEDERAL ExECUTIVE SALARY SCHEDULE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 5317 
of title 5 of the United States Code, as amended, and as 
President of the United States, section 1 of Executive 
Order No. 11248 of October 10, 1965, as amended, is 
further amended by adding thereto the following: 

(7) Director, Office of Foreign Direct Investments, 
Department of Commerce. 

Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
January 22, 1968 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 


1:33 p.m., 
January 22, 1968] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11389 was not made public in the form 
of a White House press release. 


Secretary of Defense 


Executive Order 11390. January 22, 1968 


DELEGATION OF CERTAIN FUNCTIONS OF THE 
PRESIDENT TO THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 301 
of title 3 of the United States Code, and as President of 
the United States, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Secretary of Defense, and, as desig- 
nated by the said Secretary for this purpose, any of the 
Secretaries, Under Secretaries, and Assistant Secretaries 
of the military departments, are hereby designated and 
empowered to perform the following-described functions 
of the President without the approval, ratification, or 
other action of the President: 
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(1) The authority vested in the President by section 
3539 (a) of title 10, United States Code, to detail not more 
than five commissioned officers of the Army Medical 
Service for duty with the Service to the Armed Forces 
Division of the American National Red Cross. 

(2) The authority vested in the President by sections 
3293 and 8293 of title 10, United States Code, to pre- 
scribe an examination concerning the moral, mental, and 
physical qualifications of chaplains. 

(3) The authority vested in the President by sections 
3313 and 8313 of title 10, United States Code, to suspend, 
in time of war or emergency, any provision of law 
relative to the promotion or mandatory retirement or 
separation of Regular Army and Regular Air Force 
commissioned officers. 

(4) The authority vested in the President by sections 
565, 599, 3450, and 8450 of title 10, United States Code, 
to suspend, in time of war or emergency, any provision of 
law relative to promotion and mandatory retirement or 
separation of warrant officers of the armed forces. 

(5) The authority vested in the President by sections 
4337 and 9337 of title 10, United States Code, to appoint 
the chaplains at the United States Military and Air Force 
Academies. 

(6) The authority vested in the President by sections 
4302(a) and 9302(a) of title 10, United States Code, 
to approve regulations concerning instruction of enlisted 
members of the Army and Air Force. 

(7) The authority vested in the President by sections 
3611 and 8611 of title 10, United States Code, to pre- 
scribe the uniform of the Army and the Air Force. 

(8) The authority vested in the President by sections 
5139 and 5149 of title 10, United States Code, relating 
to the retirement of the Chief of the Medical Service 
Corps, the Deputy Judge Advocate General, and the 
Assistant Judge Advocate General, of the Navy. 

(9) The authority vested in the President by section 
6394(e) of title 10, United States Code, to approve or 
disapprove, in whole or in part, recommendations of 
boards convened to consider and recommend flag and 
general officers of the Navy and Marine Corps for 
retirement. 

(10) The authority vested in the President by section 
2102(a) of title 10, United States Code, to prescribe 
regulations governing the establishment and maintenance 
of senior reserve officers’ Training Corps units at civilian 
educational institutions. 

(11) The authority vested in the President by section 
123 of title 10, and section 111 of title 32, United States 
Code, to suspend in time of war or national emergency 
those provisions cited therein relating to promotion of 
reserve officers. 

(12) The authority vested in the President by section 
6398 of title 10, United States Code, to retire certain 
women officers of the Navy and the Marine Corps. 
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(13) The authority vested in the President by section § may be inconsistent with the provisions of this order, 
6223(b) of title 10, United States Code, relating tomem- — remain in force and effect until amended, modified, or 


bers of the Marine Corps Band. revoked pursuant to the authority conferred by this order. 
(14) The authority vested in the President by section 


425 of title 37, United States Code, to approve concert wis aeineeenlined sume 
: The White House 
tours of the Navy Band and the Marine Corps Band. January 22, 1968 
Sec. 2. All actions heretofore taken by or for the Presi- ee 


dent with respect to the matters affected by this order and 
in force and effect at the time of the issuance of this order, 
including any regulations prescribed or approved by the 
President with respect to such matters, shall, except as they 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:33 p.m, 
January 22, 1968] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11390 was not made public in the form of a 
White House press release. 





TO EARN A LIVING: THE RIGHT OF EVERY 
AMERICAN 


The President’s Message to the Congress on Manpower and Occupational 
Health and Safety Programs. January 23, 1968 


To the Congress of the United Siates: 
In this, my first message to the Congress following the State of the 
Union Address, I propose: 
—A $2.1 billion manpower program, the largest in the Nation’s his- 
tory, to help Americans who want to work get a job. 
—The Nation’s first comprehensive Occupational Health and Safety 
Program, to protect the worker while he is on the job. 


THE QueEsTION For Our Day 


Twenty years ago, after a cycle of depression, recovery and war, 
America faced an historic question: Could we launch what President 
Truman called “a positive attack upon the ever-recurring problems of 
mass unemployment and ruinous depression”? 

That was the goal of the Employment Act of 1946. The answer was 
a long time in forming. But today there is no longer any doubt. 

We can see the answer in the record of seven years of unbroken 
prosperity. 

We can see it in this picture of America today: 

75 million of our people are working—in jobs that are better paying 
and more secure than ever before. 

Seven and a half million new jobs have been created in the last four 
years, more than 5,000 every day. This year will see that number increased 
by more than 1% million. 

In that same period, the unemployment rate has dropped from 5.7 
percent to 3.8 percent—the lowest in more than a decade. 

The question for our day is this: in an economy capable of sustaining 
high employment, how can we assure every American, who is willing to 
work, the right to earn a living? 

We have always paid lip service to that right. 
But there are many Americans for whom the right has never been 
real: 


—The boy who becomes a man without developing the ability to 
earn a living. 
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—The citizen who is barred from a job because of other men’s 
prejudices. 

—The worker who loses his job to a machine, and is told he is too 
old for anything else. 

—The boy or girl from the slums whose summers are empty because 
there is nothing to do. 

—The man and the woman blocked from productive employment by 
barriers rooted in poverty: lack of health, lack of education, lack 
of training, lack of motivation. 

Their idleness is a tragic waste both of the human spirit and of the 

economic resources of a great Nation. 

It is a waste that an enlightened Nation should not tolerate. 

It is a waste that a Nation concerned by disorders in its city streets 

cannot tolerate. 

This Nation has already begun to attack that waste. 

In the years that we have been building our unprecedented prosper- 

ity, we have also begun to build a network of manpower programs designed 
to meet and match individual needs with individual opportunities. 


Our MANPOWER PROGRAM NETWORK 


Until just a few years ago, our efforts consisted primarily of maintain- 
ing employment offices throughout the country and promoting apprentice- 
ship training. 

The Manpower Development Training Act, passed in 1962, was 
designed to equip the worker with new skills when his old skills were out- 
distanced by technology. That program was greatly strengthened and ex- 
panded in 1963, 1965 and again in 1966 to serve the disadvantaged as well. 
In fiscal 1969, it will help over 275,000 citizens. 

Our manpower network grew as the Nation launched its historic effort 
to conquer poverty: 

—The Job Corps gives young people from the poorest families educa- 
tion and training they need to prepare for lives as productive and 
self-supporting citizens. In fiscal 1969 the Job Corps will help 
almost 100,000 children of the poor. 

—The Neighborhood Youth Corps enables other poor youngsters to 
serve their community and themselves at the same time. Last year 
the Congress expanded the program to include adults as well. 
In fiscal 1969, the Neighborhood Youth Corps will help over 
560,000 citizens. 

—Others, such as Work Experience, New Careers, Operation Main- 
stream, and the Work Incentive Program, are directed toward 
the employment problems of poor adults. In fiscal 1969, 150,000 
Americans will receive the benefits of training through these 
programs. 

These are pioneering efforts. They all work in different ways. Some 
provide for training alone. Others combine training with work. Some are 
full-time. Others are part-time. 

One way to measure the scope of these programs is to consider how 
many men and women have been helped: 

—In fiscal 1963: 75,000 

—In fiscal 1967: more than 1 million. 
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But the real meaning of these figures is found in the quiet accounts 
of lives that have been changed: 

—In Oregon, a seasonal farm worker was struggling to sustain his 
eight children on $46 a week. Then he received on-the-job training 
as a welder. Now he can support his family on an income three 
times as high. 

—TIn Pennsylvania, a truck driver lost his job because of a physical 
disability and had to go on welfare. He learned a new skill. Now 
he is self-reliant again, working as a clerk with a city Police 
Department. 

—TIn Kansas, a high school dropout was salvaged from what might 
have been an empty life. He learned a trade with the Job Corps. 
Now he has a decent job with an aircraft company. 

Across America, examples such as these attest to the purpose and 
the success of our programs to give a new start to men and women who 
have the will to work for a better life. 

These are good programs. They are contributing to the strength of 
America. And they must continue. 

But they must reach even further. 

I will ask the Congress to appropriate $2.1 billion for our manpower 
programs for fiscal 1969. 

—This is the largest such program in the Nation’s history. 

—It is a 25 percent increase over fiscal 1968. 

—It will add $442 million to our manpower efforts. 

In a vigorous, flourishing economy, this is a program for justice as 
well as for jobs. 

These funds will enable us to continue and strengthen existing pro- 
grams, and to advance to new ground as well. 

With this program, we can reach 1.3 million Americans, including 


those who have rarely if ever been reached before—the hard-core 
unemployed. 


THE CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


Our past efforts, vital as they are, have not yet effectively reached 
the hard-core unemployed. 

These hard-core are America’s forgotten men and women. Many of 
them have not worked for a long time. Some have never worked at all. 
Some have held only odd jobs. Many have been so discouraged by life 
that they have lost their sense of purpose. 

In the Depression days of the 1930’s, jobless men lined the streets 
of our cities seeking work. But today, the jobless are often hard to find. 
They are the invisible poor of our Nation. 

Last year I directed the Secretary of Labor to bring together in one 
unified effort all the various manpower and related programs which could 
help these people in the worst areas of some of our major cities and in 
the countryside. 


The Concentrated Employment Program was established for this 
purpose. 


Its first task was to find the hard-core unemployed, to determine who 
they are, and where and how they live. 


Now we have much of that information. 
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500,000 men and women who have never had jobs—or who face 
serious employment problems—are living in the slums of our 50 largest 
cities. 

The first detailed profile we have ever had of these unemployed 
Americans reveals that substantial numbers 

—Lack adequate education and job training. 

—Have other serious individual problems—such as physical handi- 
caps—which impair their earning ability. 

—Are Negroes, Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, or Indians. 

—Are teenagers, or men over 45. 

As the unemployed were identified, the Concentrated Employment 
Program set up procedures for seeking them out, counseling them, pro- 
viding them with health and education services, training them—all with 
the purpose of directing them into jobs or into the pipeline to employment. 

As part of the new manpower budget, I am recommending expan- 
sion of the Concentrated Employment Program. 

That program now serves 22 urban and rural areas. In a few months 
it will expand to 76. With the funds I am requesting, it can operate in 146. 





Jos OpporTUNITIES IN THE PrivaTE SECTOR 


The ultimate challenge posed by the hard-core unemployed is to 
prepare rejected men and women for productive employment—for dig- 
nity, independence and self-sufficiency. 

In our thriving economy, where jobs in a rapidly growing private 
sector are widely available and the unemployment rate is low, the “make- 
work” programs of the 1930s are not the answer to today’s problem. 

The answer, I believe, is to train the hard-core unemployed for 
work in private industry: 

—The jobs are there: six out of every seven working Americans 

are employed in the private sector. 

—Government-supported on-the-job training is the most effective 
gateway to meaningful employment: nine out of every ten of those 
who have received such training have gone on to good jobs. 

—Industry knows how to train people for the jobs on which its 
profits depend. 

That is why, late last year, we stepped up the effort to find jobs in 

private industry. With the help of American businessmen, we launched 
a $40 million test training program in five of our larger cities. 
The program was built around three basic principles: 
—To engage private industry fully in the problems of the hard- 
core unemployed. 
—To pay with Government funds the extra costs of training the 
disadvantaged for steady employment. 
| —To simplify government paperwork and make all government 
services easily and readily available to the employer. 


Tue Urcent TASK 


| With that work, we prepared our blueprints. We have built the 
base for action. 

Encouraged by our test program and by the progress that American 
industry has made in similar efforts, we should now move forward. 
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To press the attack on the problem of the jobless in our cities, I 
propose that we launch the Job Opportunities in Business Sector (JOBS) 
Program—a new partnership between government and private industry 
to train and hire the hard-core unemployed. 

I propose that we devote $350 million to support this partnership— 
starting now with $106 million from funds available in our manpower 
programs for fiscal 1968, and increasing that amount to $244 million in 
fiscal 1969. 

Our target is to put 100,000 men and women on the job by June 1969 
and 500,000 by June 1971. To meet that target, we need prompt ap- 
proval by the Congress of the request for funds for our manpower 
programs. 

This is high priority business for America. 


The future of our cities is deeply involved. And so is the strength 
of our Nation. 








How Tuts New Procram Witt Work 


Our objective, in partnership with the business community, is to 
restore the jobless to useful lives through productive work. 
There can be no rigid formulas in this program. For it breaks new 
ground. 
The situation calls, above all, for flexibility and cooperation. 
Essentially, the partnership will work this way: 
The government will identify and locate the unemployed. 
The company will train them, and offer them jobs. 
The company will bear the normal cost of training, as it would for 
any of its new employees. 
But with the hard-core unemployed there will be extra costs. 
These men will be less qualified than those the employer would 
normally hire. So additional training will often be necessary. 
But even more than this will be needed. Some of these men and 
women will need transportation services. Many will have to be taught to 
read and write. They will have health problems to be corrected. They 
will have to be counseled on matters ranging from personal care to 
proficiency in work. 
These are the kinds of extra costs that will be involved. 
Where the company undertakes to provide these services, it is 
appropriate that the Government pay the extra costs as part of the na- 
tional manpower program. 
The Concentrated Employment Program, in many areas, will pro- 
vide manpower services to support the businessman’s effort. } 





) 
A NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESSMEN 


This is a tall order for American business. But the history of Amer- | 
ican business is the history of triumph over challenge. 


And the special talents of American business can make this pro- 
gram work. 


To launch this program, I have called on American industry to 

establish a National Alliance of Businessmen. | 
The Alliance will be headed by Mr. Henry Ford II. 
Fifteen of the Nation’s top business leaders will serve on its Execu- 
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tive Board. Leading business executives from the Nation’s 50 largest 
cities will spearhead the effort in their own communities. 

This Alliance will be a working group, concerned not only with the 
policy but with the operation of the program. 

It will: 

—Help put 500,000 hard-core unemployed into productive busi- 

ness and industrial jobs in the next three years. 

—Give advice to the Secretaries of Labor and Commerce on how 
this program can work most effectively, and how we can cut 
government “red tape.” 

The Alliance will also have another vital mission: to find productive 
jobs for 200,000 needy youth this summer—an experience that will lead 
them back to school in the fall, or on to other forms of education, training 
or permanent employment. 

The Alliance will work closely in this venture with the Vice President. 
As Chairman of the President’s Council on Youth Opportunity he will 
soon meet with the Alliance and with the Mayors of our 50 largest cities 
to advance this pressing work. 


THe REWARDS OF ACTION 


The rewards of action await us at every level. 
To the individual, a paycheck is a passport to self-respect and self- 
| sufficiency. ' 

To the worker’s family, a paycheck offers the promise of a fuller and 
better life—in material advantages and in new educational opportunities. 

Our society as a whole will benefit when welfare recipients become 
taxpayers, and new job holders increase the Nation’s buying power. 

These are dollars and cents advantages. 

But there is no way to estimate the value of a decent job that re- 
places hostility and anger with hope and opportunity. 

There is no way to estimate the respect of a boy or girl for his parent 
who has earned a place in our world. 

There is no way to estimate the stirring of the American dream of 
learning, saving, and building a life of independence. 

Finally, employment is one of the major weapons with which we 
will eventually conquer poverty in this country, and banish it forever 
from American life. 

Our obligation is clear. We must intensify the work we have just 
begun. The new partnership I have proposed in this message will help 
reach that lost legion among us, and make them productive citizens. 

It will not be easy. 
| But until the problem of joblessness is solved, these men and women 
will remain wasted Americans—each one a haunting reminder of our 
| failure. 
Each one of these waiting Americans represents a potential vic- 
tory we have never been able to achieve in all the years of this Nation. 

Until now. 





A STRENGTHENED MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 


The programs I have discussed are the visible evidence of a Nation’s 
commitment to provide a job for every citizen who wants it, and who 
will work for it. 
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Less visible is the machinery—the planning, the management and 
administration—which turns these programs into action and carries 
them to the people who need them. 

I recently directed the Secretary of Labor to strengthen and stream- 
line the Manpower Administration—the instrument within the Federal 
Government which manages almost 80 percent of our manpower 
programs. 

That effort is now close to completion. 

But we must have top administrators now—both here in Wash- 
ington and in the eight regions across the country in which these man- 
power programs will operate. 

As part of our new manpower budget, I am requesting the Con- 
gress to approve more than 600 new positions for the Manpower Ad- 
ministration. These will include 16 of the highest Civil Service grades. 

The central fact about all our manpower programs is that they 
are local in nature. The jobs and opportunities exist in the cities and 
communities of this country. That is where the people who need them 
live. That is where the industries are—and the classrooms, the day 
care centers, and the health clinics. 

What is required is a system to link Federal efforts with the re- 
sources at the State and local levels. 

We already have the framework, the Cooperative Area Manpower 
Planning System (CAMPS) which we started last year. 

Now I propose that we establish it for the long term. 

CAMPS will operate at every level—Federal, regional, State and 
local. At each level, it will pull together all the manpower services 
which bear on jobs. 

But its greatest impact will be at the local level, where it will: 

—Help the communities develop their own manpower blueprints; 

—Survey job needs; 


—Assure that all federal programs to help the job seeker are 
available. 
As part of our manpower budget, I am requesting $11 million 


to fund the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System in fiscal 
1969. 


OccuPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


The programs outlined so far in this message will train the man 
out of work for a job, and help him find one. 

To give the American worker the complete protection he needs, 
we must also safeguard him against hazards on the job. 

Today, adequate protection does not exist. 

It is to the shame of a modern industrial Nation, which prides 
itself on the productivity of its workers, that each year: 

—14,500 workers are killed on the job. 

—2.2 million workers are injured. 

—250 million man-days of productivity are wasted. 

—$1.5 billion in wages are lost. 

—The result: a loss of $5 billion to the economy. 

This loss of life, limb and sight must end. An attack must be 


launched at the source of the evil—against the conditions which cause 
hazards and invite accidents. 





MO 
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The reasons for these staggering losses are clear. Safety standards 
are narrow. Research lags behind. Enforcement programs are weak. 
Trained safety specialists fall far short of the need. 

The Federal Government offers the worker today only a patch- 
work of obsolete and ineffective laws. 

The major law—Walsh-Healey—was passed more than 3 decades 
ago. Its coverage is limited. It applies only to a worker performing a 
government contract. Last year about half of the work force was 
covered, and then only part of the time. 

It is more honored in the breach than observed. Last year, in- 
vestigations revealed a disturbing number of violations in the plants of 
government contractors. 

Comprehensive protection under other Federal laws is restricted 
to about a million workers in specialized fields—longshoremen and 
miners, for example. 

Only a few states have modern laws to protect the worker’s 
health and safety. Most have no coverage or laws that are weak and 
deficient. 

The gap in worker protection is wide and glaring—and it must 
be closed by a strong and forceful new law. 

It must be our goal to protect every one of America’s 75 million 
workers while they are on the job. 

I am submitting to the Congress the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1968. 

Here, in broad outline, is what this measure will do. 

For more than 50 million workers involved in interstate commerce 
it will: 

—Strengthen the authority and resources of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to conduct an extensive pro- 
gram of research. This will provide the needed information on 
which new standards can be developed. 

—Empower the Secretary of Labor to set and enforce those 
standards. 

—Impose strong sanctions, civil and criminal, on those who 
endanger the health and safety of the American working man. 

For American workers in intra-state commerce, it will provide, 
for the first time, federal help to the States to start and strengthen 
their own health and safety programs. These grants will assist the 
States to 

—Develop plans to protect the worker. 

—Collect information on occupational injuries and diseases. 

—Set and enforce standards. 

—Train inspectors and other needed experts. 





CoNCLUSION 


When Walt Whitman heard America singing a century ago, he 
heard that sound in workers at their jobs. 

Today that sound rings from thousands of factories and mills, 
work benches and assembly lines, stronger than ever before. 

Jobs are the measure of how far we have come. 

But it is right to measure a Nation’s efforts not only by what it 
has done, but by what remains to be done. 
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In this message, I have outlined a series of proposals dealing with 
the task ahead—to give reality to the right to earn a living. 


These proposals deal with jobs. 
But their reach is far broader. 


The demand for more jobs is central to the expression of all our 
concerns and our aspirations—about cities, poverty, civil rights, and 


the improvement of men’s lives. 


I urge the Congress to give prompt and favorable consideration 


to the proposals in this message. 


The White House 
January 23, 1968 


Lynvon B. JOHNSON 





To Earn a Living: The Right of 
Every American 


The President’s Remarks on His Message to the 
Congress and Announcing the Membership of the 
National Alliance of Businessmen. January 23, 1968 


George Christian asked that I make a brief statement 
similar to the one that I made with the members of the 
appropriate congressional committees earlier this morning 
about our job program. 

Six out of every seven jobs are in the private industry. 
Nine out of every ten jobs that we train people for are 
filled by private industry. When we train 10 people, we 
get nine of them jobs. 

So we feel very deeply that since the greatest hope for 
jobs ultimately under our setup is in industry itself, and 
since the people that we have trained in the past have 
been successful in breaking into industry, we should 
now—with the cooperation of the businessmen of this 
country and the labor people in this country—try to get 
at the hard-core unemployed in this country and get them 
into training and shortly thereafter into jobs. 

So we have revised our manpower program that was 
training only 75,000 a year in 1963 and is now training 
over 1 million a year. 

Last year, we had a million and a half new jobs in this 
country. The last 4 years, we have had 71 million new 
jobs in this country. We have to try to give additional 
training to fill more new jobs because we have people 
with new skills. 

I have asked Mr. Henry Ford II to head up this Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen and Employers. He will be 
Chairman of the new committee. He has accepted and 
will come to Washington this weekend to meet with me 
and with the other businessmen associated with him. 

I have asked Mr. J. Paul Austin, the president of the 
Coca-Cola Company, to be Vice Chairman of this 
committee. 

Mr. Leo C. Beebe, the vice president of the Ford Motor 
Company, is here now. He will be the Executive Vice 


President in charge of this Alliance committee. Mr. Beebe 
is standing here by Secretary Wirtz and will participate 
in the briefing. 

We have two or three additional names that we have 
not cleared but, before some of these that have been 
cleared leak, I think I had better just give them to you. 

Mr. Roger P. Sonnabend, president of the Hotel Cor- 
poration of America, from Region I in Boston (Maine, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont). 

Region II (New York, New Jersey, Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico), Mr. Harold S. Geneen, chairman of the 
board of IT&T. 

Region III (Washington, D.C., West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia) , 
John D. Harper, president and chief executive officer of 
the Aluminum Company of America. 

Region IV, Atlanta (Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Florida), Mr. J. Paul Austin, 
president of the Coca-Cola Company. 

Region V, James Cook, president of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company (Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana, Minnesota, and Kentucky). 

Region VI, Kansas City, James C. McDonnell, Jr., 
who is the largest employer in the State. He is chairman 
of the board of McDonnell-Douglas Aircraft. This covers 
Missouri, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, 
Utah, Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Colorado. 

Region VII, Clyde Skeen, president of Ling, Temco, 
Vought (Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Arkansas) . 

Region VIII, San Francisco, Walter A. Haas, Jr., 
president, Levi Straus and Company (Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, Alaska, Hawaii). 

A. L. Nickerson, chairman of Mobil Oil, will be an 
at-large member. 

There are also some additional names that will be 
coming shortly. 

We plan to devote $350 million in putting 100,000 


men and women on the job by June of 1969. The 3-year 
target is 500,000. 
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In addition to these 15 top business leaders—I have _ people and very grateful and encouraged by the attitude 
given you a partial list—we will have leading business _ of the business people. 
executives from the 50 largest cities who will assume Secretary Trowbridge of the Commerce Department, 
responsibility in their city and then name a committee. Secretary Wirtz of the Labor Department, and Mr. Cali- 
The regional man will help us work to get a city man; _fano will give you any details. 
the city man will get a committee. We will try to get to the NOTE: The President spoke at 11:15 a.m. in the office of Press 
grass roots. Secretary George Christian at the White House. As printed above, 
We are very pleased that the labor people are coopera- this item follows the text of the White House press release. For the 
a ‘ ° text of the message, see the preceding item. 
uve and helpful on this. They ~— thoroughly briefed on The White House also released the following list of members 
it. The NAM, the Business Council, the Chamber of Com- thus far named to the National Alliance of Businessmen: 
merce—we have gone to them for suggestions both for Siicaien: dinsieaiidiis sate Uidaaiiiaanii 
personnel and the program itself. ; Chairman—HeEnry Forp II, chairman of the board, The Ford 
We know that in the past we have had high levels of Motor Co. 
— unemployment. It has dropped from 7 million to 3.7 mil- pie ee - Paut Austin, president, The Coca-Cola Co. F 
; P . r : xecutive Vice Chairman—Leo C. Beese, vice president, The For 
lion, the lowest in 10 years. We want it to drop more. ‘idiaee Go. 
-be In the past, it has been necessary for Government to Members, Executive Committee 
ate got out and develop make-work projects. We find that in — I (Boston) —Rocer P. SoNNABEND, president, Hotel Corp. 
. 2 ‘ : of America 
ean | of the large cities employers are asking for workers Region II (New York)—Harotp S. GeNneeEn, chairman of the 
ve and workers are asking for employers—but they cannot board, International Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
en take each other because the workers don’t have the skill Region III (Washington, D.C.-Pittsburgh)—Joun D. Harper, 
_ to do the job the industry needs president and chief executive officer, Aluminum Co. of 
, ‘ ‘ OR she ‘ America 
or- Now industry is going to work with us to help them Region IV (Atlanta)—J. Paut Austin, president, The Coca- 
ne, attain that skill. I hope that it won’t be necessary for us ColaCo, ; a 
1U- to have any more public employment programs similar to a Coo, president, Ilincis Bell 
what we had back in the thirties. Region VI (Kansas City-St. Louis) —James C. McDonne tt, Jr., 
ds, We think this is a better route. We are going to try it. chairman of the board, McDonnell-Douglas Aircraft Corp. 
en >» onew ent enneend. We dant want hadinen pm Region VII (Dallas)—-CLype SxeeEn, president, Ling, Temco, 
; _— * — «ts . Vought 
begin with, but it is better to have tried and failed than Region VIII (Sen Francisco) —Watter A. Haas, Jr., president, 
; . Levi Straus & 
ry- 5 7 . 
not to have tried at all ; At Large Member—A. L. Nickerson, chairman of the board, 
L), We are very heartened by the attitude of the labor Mobil Oil 
of 
pi, 
in, 
CIVIL RIGHTS 
ell ‘ 
ng The President’s Message to the Congress. January 24, 1968 
| To the Congress of the United States: 
se In each of the past three years I have sent to the Congress a special 
an ° . * -. . . . . ° 
— message dealing with Civil Rights. This year I do so again, with feelings 
‘i of both disappointment and pride: 
% —Disappointment, because in an ideal America we would not need 
He to seek new laws guaranteeing the rights of citizens; 
i —Pride, because in America we can achieve and protect these rights 
’ through the political process. 
, The more we grapple with the civil rights problem—the most diffi- 
“- . . . 
* cult domestic issue we have ever faced—the more we realize that the 
position of minorities in American society is defined not merely by law, but 
_ by social, educational, and economic conditions. 
I can report to you steady progress in improving those conditions: 
he —More than 28 percent of nonwhite families now receive over 
$7,000 income a year—double the proportion of eight years ago 
0 in real terms. 
ar —As of this month, 98 percent of America’s hospitals have pledged 
themselves to nondiscrimination. 
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—The educational level of nonwhites has risen sharply: in 1966, 53 
percent of the nonwhite young men had completed four years of 
high school, compared to 36 percent in 1960. 

—The nonwhite unemployment rate has declined from 10.8 percent 
in 1963 to 7.4 percent in 1967. 

—Great advances have been made in Negro voter registration—due 
to the enactment and enforcement of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and the efforts of the people themselves. In the five Southern 
States where the Act has had its greatest impact, Negro voter 
registration has reached 1.5 million, more than double that in 
1965. 

—Negroes have been elected to public office with increasing fre- 
quency—in the North and in the South. 

—Thousands of disadvantaged youths have received job training— 
and their first job opportunities—as a result of Federal programs. 

—The proportion of Mexican-Americans enrolled in classes under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act, and as Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corpsmen, in the five Southwestern States is 
double their 12 percent ratio in the population. 

—Twenty-one States, and more than 80 cities and counties, have 
enacted fair housing laws. 

But I must also report that: 

—One out of three nonwhite families still lives below the poverty 
level. 

—The infant mortality rate for nonwhite children is nearly double 
that of whites. And it is nearly three times as high for children 
28 days to one year of age. 

—The percentage of nonwhites who have completed high school is 
still far below that of whites. And the quality of education in 
many predominantly Negro schools remains inferior. 

—The nonwhite unemployment rate, while declining, is still twice 
as high as that for whites. 

—A survey conducted in two Southwestern cities revealed that almost 
one out of two Mexican-American workers living in the slums 
faced severe employment problems. 

—In too many areas of the Nation, election time remains a period 
of racial tension. 

—Despite the growing number of States and local communities 
which have outlawed racial discrimination in housing, studies in 
some cities indicate that residential segregation is increasing. 

—Despite the progress that many Negroes have achieved, living 
conditions in some of the most depressed slum areas have actually 
worsencd in the past decade. 

In the State of the Union message last week I spoke of a spirit of 


restlessness in our land. This feeling of disquiet is more pronounced in 
race relations than in any other area of domestic concern. 


Most Americans remain true to our goal: the development of a 


national society in which the color of a man’s skin is as irrelevant as the 
color of his eyes. 


In the context of our history, this goal will not be easily achieved. 


But unless we act in our time to fulfill our first creed: that “‘all men are 
created equal’’—it will not be achieved at all. 
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Though the creed of equality has won acceptance among the great 
majority of our people, some continue to resist every constructive step 
to its achievement. 

The air is filled with the voices of extremists on both sides: 

—Those who use our very successes as an excuse to stop in our 
tracks, and who decry the awakening of new expectations in people 
who have found cause to hope. 

—Those who catalogue only our failures, declare that our society 
is bankrupt, and promote violence and force as an alternative to 
orderly change. 

These extremes represent, I believe, forms of escapism by a small 
minority of our people. The vast majority of Americans—Negro and 
white—have not lent their hearts or efforts to either form of extremism. 
They have continued to work forcefully—and lawfully—for the common 
good. 

America is a multiracial nation. Racism—under whatever guise and 
whatever sponsorship—cannot be reconciled with the American faith. 

This is not to deny the vitality of our diversity. Our people are blessed 
with a variety of backgrounds. Pride in our national origins, in our 
religions, in our ethnic affiliations, has always been an American trait. 
It has given to all our people that sense of community, of belonging, 
without which life is empty and arid. 

Our continuing challenge has been to preserve that diversity, without 
sacrificing our sense of national purpose; to encourage the development 
of individual excellence, without yielding in our pursuit of national 
excellence for all. 

EpucATION FOR ALL 


We confront this challenge squarely in the area of education. 

Our Nation is committed to the best possible education for all our 
children. We are also committed to the constitutional mandate that 
prohibits segregated school systems. 

Some maintain that integration is essential for better education. 
Others insist that massive new investments in facilities and teachers alone 
can achieve the results we desire. 

We continue to seek both goals: better supported—and unsegre- 
gated—-schools. 

Thus far, we can claim only a qualified success for our efforts: 

—wWe still seek better methods to teach disadvantaged youngsters— 
to awaken their curiosity, stimulate their interest, arouse their 
latent talent, and prepare them for the complexities of modern 
living. 

—We still seek better methods to achieve meaningful integration 
in many of the various communities across our land—in urban 
ghettoes, in rural counties, in suburban districts. 

But our lack of total success should spur our efforts, not discourage 

them. 

In the last year many States, cities, communities, school boards and 
educators have experimented with new techniques of education, and new 
methods of achieving integration. We have learned much from these 
experiments. We shall learn much more. 
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We do know that progress in education cannot be designed in Wash- 
ington, but must be generated by the energies of local school boards, 
teachers and parents. We know that there is no single or simple answer 
to the questions that perplex us. But our National goals are clear: de- 
segregated schools and quality education. They must not be compromised. 


Tue Task AHEAD 


We must continue the progress we have made toward achieving 
equal justice and opportunity: 
—through the enforcement of existing laws; 
—through legislation that will protect the rights and extend the 
opportunities of all Americans. 


IN THE ExECUTIVE BRANCH 


The Department of Justice has just completed its most active year: 

—Convictions were obtained in the important conspiracy case involv- 
ing the deaths of three civil rights workers in Mississippi. 

—A record number of civil rights suits were filed, involving school 
desegregation and discrimination in employment and _ public 
accommodations. 

—The first Northern suit alleging voting discrimination was filed, 
and examiners were sent into 15 additional counties to assure fair 
registration and voting. 

—The Community Relations Service has helped some 260 commu- 
nities to resolve human relations problems. 

Other Federal agencies have been equally active: 

—The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is now examin- 
ing statistical reports from some 2,000 school districts throughout 
America—to insure compliance with Title VI of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, forbidding discrimination in such matters as the qual- 
ity of school facilities and the establishment of school boundaries. 

—The Office of Federal Contracts Compliance of the Department 
of Labor stepped-up and broadened its enforcement of the Execu- 
tive Order forbidding discrimination in employment by Federal 
contractors. 

—The Secretary of Defense has moved to encourage the desegrega- 
tion of housing facilities surrounding military bases, thus making 
available thousands of additional homes to members of the Armed 
Forces and their families regardless of their race. 

—The Secretary of Housing and Urban Development has speeded 
the desegregation of public housing by establishing new site and 
tenant selection policies. He has initiated counseling services for 
low and moderate income families and has reorganized the 
Department’s civil rights staff. 

We will continue to expand our efforts. For wherever the Federal 

Government is involved, it must not be even a silent partner in perpetuat- 
ing unequal treatment. 


Tue Urcent NEED For LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


The legacy of the American past is political democracy—and an 
economic system that has produced an abundance unknown in history. 
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Yet our forefathers also left their unsolved problems. The legacy of 
slavery—racial discrimination—is first among them. 

We have come a long way since that August day in 1957, when the 
first civil rights bill in almost a century was passed by the Congress. 

At our recommendation, the Congress passed major civil rights 
legislation—far stronger than the 1957 Act—in 1964 and 1965. The 89th 
Congress passed groundbreaking legislation of enormous importance to 
disadvantaged Americans among us—in education, in health, in man- 
power training, in the war against poverty. The First Session of the 90th 
Congress has continued these programs. 

Yet critical work remains in creating a legal framework that will 
guarantee equality and opportunity for all. A start was made in the First 
Session of this Congress: 

—tThe life of the Civil Rights Commission was extended for an 

additional five years. 

—The House of Representatives approved legislation aimed at pre- 
venting violent interference with the exercise of civil rights. The 
Senate Judiciary Committee has reported a similar bill, which is 
now being debated on the floor of the Senate. 

—The Senate passed a bill to reform the system of Federal jury 
selection. 

—Hearings were held in the Senate on State jury legislation, on 
equal employment opportunity amendments, and on a Federal 
fair housing law. 

In this session, I appeal to the Congress to complete the task it has 

begun. 

—To strengthen Federal criminal laws prohibiting violent interfer- 
ence with the exercise of civil rights. 

—To give the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission the 
authority it needs to carry out its vital responsibilities. 

—To assure that Federal and State juries are selected without 
discrimination. 

—To make equal opportunity in housing a reality for all Americans. 


PROTECTING THE EXERCISE oF Civit RIGHTS 


A Negro parent is attacked because his child attends a desegregated 
public school. Can the Federal courts punish the assailant? ‘The answer 
today is only “perhaps.” 

A Negro is beaten by private citizens after seeking service in a previ- 
ously all-white restaurant. Can the Federal courts punish this act? Under 
existing law the answer is “no,” unless that attack involved a conspiracy. 
Even there the answer is only “maybe.” 

Grown men force a group of Negro children from a public park. The 
question most Americans would ask is what punishment these hoodlums 
deserve. Instead, the question before the Federal court is whether it has 
jurisdiction. 

The reach of century-old criminal civil rights laws is too restricted 
to assure equal justice to the persons they were designed to protect. Yet 
the right of Americans to be free of racial or religious discrimination— 
in voting, using public accommodations, attending schools—must be 
firmly secured by the law. 
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The existing criminal laws are inadequate: 

—The conduct they prohibit is not set out in clear, precise terms. 
This ambiguity encourages drawn-out litgation and disrespect for 
the rule of law. 

—These laws have only limited applicability to private persons not 
acting in concert with public officals. As a result, blatant acts of 
violence go unpunished. 

—Maximum penalties are inadequate to suit the gravity of the crime 
when injury or death result. 

The bill reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee remedies each 
of these deficiencies. It would prohibit the use of force to prevent the 
exercise by minorities of rights most of us take for granted: 

—Voting, registering to vote, or campaigning for any office in 

Federal or State elections. 

—Attending a public school or public college. 

—Obtaining service at public accommodations. 

—Serving or qualifying to serve on State or Federal juries. 

—Opbtaining a job, on the basis of ability, with any private or public 
employer. 

—Using any Federal, State or local public facility. 

—Participating in Federally-assisted programs or activities. 

—Riding in a public carrier. 

The bill would apply to any individual or group—public or private— 
that sought to prevent the exercise of these rights by violent means. And 
it would tailor the penalties to meet the seriousness of the offense. 

We know that State and local authorities have often been slow, un- 
willing, or unable to act when lawful and peaceful attempts to exercise 
civil rights drew a violent response. 

The Mississippi convictions of this year, and other recent cases, have 
given dramatic evidence that Federal laws can reach those who engage 
in conspiracies against law-abiding citizens. It is therefore imperative that 
these laws be clear and their penalties effective. 

This bill will strengthen the hand of Federal law enforcement to 
protect our citizens wherever they encounter—because of their race, 
color or religion—violence or force in their attempt to enjoy established 
civil rights. Beyond this limited area, law enforcement is left where it 
belongs—in the hands of the States and local communities. 


EMPLOYMENT 


For most Americans, the Nation’s continuing prosperity has meant 
increased abundance. Nevertheless, as I noted earlier, the unemployment 
rate for nonwhites has remained at least twice the rate for whites. 

Part of the answer lies in job training to overcome educational 
deficiencies and to teach new skills. Yesterday I asked the Congress for a 
$2.1 billion manpower program to assist 1.3 million of our citizens. A 
special three-year effort will be made to reach 500,000 hard-core unem- 
ployed of all races and backgrounds in our major cities. 

But we must assure our citizens that once they are qualified, they will 
be judged fairly on the basis of their capacities. 

Even where the Negro, the Puerto Rican, and the Mexican- 
American possess education and skills, they are too often treated as less 
than equal in the eyes of those who have the power to hire, promote and 
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dismiss. The median income of college-trained nonwhites is only $6,000 
a year. The median income of college-trained whites is over $9,000— 
more than 50 percent higher. 

The law forbids discrimination in employment. And we have worked 
to enforce that law: 

—More than 150 cases of employment discrimination are under 

investigation by the Department of Justice. 

—Lawsuits have been filed to stop patterns and practices of discrimi- 

nation by employers and unions in the North as well as the South. 

But the Justice Department does not bear the major responsibility 
for enforcing equal employment opportunity. Congress created the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission in 1964 to receive and investigate 
individual complaints, and to attempt to eliminate unlawful employment 
practices by the informal methods of conference, conciliation, and 
persuasion. 

This authority has yielded its fruits. Many employers and unions 
have complied through this process. We have gained valuable knowledge 
about discriminatory practices and employment patterns. 

Since last September, the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission has, for the first time, processed more complaints than it has 
received, thereby reducing its backlog. In the last six months, the Com- 
mission increased its investigation rate more than 45 percent over the 
rate for 1966, and doubled the number of conciliations for the same period 
a year ago. Last month more complaints were investigated than in any 
month in EEOC history. 

Yet even this stepped-up activity cannot reach those who will not 
agree voluntarily to end their discriminatory practices. As a result, only 
part of our economy is open to all workers on the basis of merit. Part 
remains closed because of bias. 

The legislation that I submitted last year would empower the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission to issue, after an appropriate 
hearing, an order requiring an offending employer or union to cease its 
discriminatory practices and to take corrective action. If there is a refusal 
to comply with the order, the Government would be authorized to seek 
enforcement in the Federal courts. 

I urge the Congress to give the Commission the power it needs to 
fulfill its purpose. 

) FEDERAL JURIES 








The Magna Carta of 1215—the great English charter of liberties— 
established a fundamental principle of our system of criminal justice: 
trial by jury. Our Constitution guarantees this precious right and its prin- 
ciples require a composition of juries that fairly represents the community. 

In some Federal judicial districts this goal has not been achieved, 
for methods of jury selection vary sharply: 

| —Some selection systems do not afford Negroes or members of other 

| minorities an adequate opportunity to serve as jurors. 

—Some obtain an excessively high proportion of their jurors from 

the more affluent members of the community, and thus discrimi- 

nate against others. 

In many cases these are unintentional deviations from the principle 

of a representative jury. But the Federal courts must be free from all 
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unfairness—intentional or unintentional. They must be free, as well, from 
the appearance of unfairness. 

In the first session of this Congress, I proposed, and the Judicial 
Conference supported, a Federal Jury bill. The Senate passed a bill that 
would require each judicial district to adopt a jury selection plan relying 
upon random selection, voter lists, and objective standards. 

This bill guarantees a fairly chosen and representative jury in every 
Federal court, while retaining flexibility to allow for differing conditions 
in judicial districts. 

I urge the House of Representatives to pass it early in this session. 





STATE JURIES 


Our system of justice requires fairly selected juries in State as well 
as Federal courts. 

But under our Federal system, the States themselves have the pri- 
mary duty to regulate their own judicial systems. The role of the Federal 
government is to ensure that every defendant in every court receives his 
Constitutional right to a fairly selected jury. 

The Federal courts have acted to secure this right by overturning 
convictions when the defendant established that this jury was improperly 
selected. But this process—of conviction, appeal, reversal, and retrial— 
is burdensome on our courts, tardy in protecting the right of the defendant 
whose case is involved and ineffective in changing the underlying pro- 
cedure for all defendants. 

The legislation I have proposed would make it unlawful to discrimi- 
nate on account of race, color, religion, sex, national origin or economic 
status in qualifying or selecting jurors in any state court. | 

It would empower the Attorney General to enjoin the operation of 
discriminatory selection systems—but only after he has notified the appro- 
priate State officials of the alleged violation, and afforded them a reason- | 
able opportunity to correct it. 

The jury is one of the most cherished institutions of our Republic. 
Its selection should be no less fair in the State than in the Federal court 
system. 


Farr HousInc 


The National Housing Act of 1949 proclaimed a goal for the Nation: 
“A decent home and a suitable living environment for every American 
family.” 

We have not achieved this goal. 

This year I shall send to the Congress a message dealing with our 
cities—calling for $1 billion for the Model Cities program—and calling 
upon the Congress, industry and labor to join with me in a ten-year cam- 
paign to build six million new decent housing units for low and middle- 
income families. 

But construction of new homes is not enough—unless every family 
is free to purchase and rent them. Every American who wishes to buy 
a home, and can afford it, should be free to do so. 

Segregation in housing compounds the Nation’s social and economic 
problems. When those who have the means to move out of the central 
city are denied the chance to do so, the result is a compression of popula- 
tion in the center. In that crowded ghetto, human tragedies—and crime— 
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increase and multiply. Unemployment and educational problems are 
compounded—because isolation in the central city prevents minority 
groups from reaching schools and available jobs in other areas. 

The fair housing legislation I have recommended would prohibit 
discrimination in the sale or rental of all housing in the United States. It 
would take effect in three progressive stages: 

—Immediately, to housing presently covered by the Executive Order 

on equal opportunity in housing. 

—Then, to dwellings sold or rented by a nonoccupant, and to units 

for five or more families. 

—And finally to all housing. 

It would also: 

—Outlaw discriminatory practices in the financing of housing, and 

in the services of real estate brokers. 

-—Bar the cynical practice of “block-busting,” and prohibit intimi- 

dation of persons seeking to enjoy the rights it grants and protects. 

—Give responsibility for enforcement to the Secretary of Housing 

and Urban Development and authorize the Attorney General to 
bring suits against patterns or practices of housing discrimination. 

A fair housing law is not a cure-all for the Nation’s urban problems. 
But ending discrimination in the sale or rental of housing is essental for 
social justice and social progress. 


CoNCLUSION 


For many members of minority groups, the past decade has brought 
meaningful advances. But for most minorities—locked in urban ghettoes 
or in rural areas—economic and social progress has come slowly. 

When we speak of overcoming discrimination we speak in terms of 
groups—lIndians, Mexican-Americans, Negroes, Puerto Ricans and other 
minorities. We refer to statistics, percentages, and trends. 

Now is the time to remind ourselves that these are problems of 
individual human beings—of individual Americans. 

—Housing discrimination means the Negro veteran of Vietnam 

cannot live in an apartment which advertises vacancies. 

—Employment statistics do not describe the feeling of a Puerto 

Rican father who cannot earn enough to feed his children. 

—No essay on the problems of the slum can reveal the thoughts of 

a teenager who believes there is no opportunity for him as a law- 
abiding member of society. 

Last summer our Nation suffered the tragedy of urban riots. Lives 
were lost; property was destroyed; fear and distrust divided many 
communities. 

The prime victims of such lawlessness—as of ordinary crime—are 
the people of the ghettoes. 

No people need or want protection—the effective, non-discrimina- 
tory exercise of the police power—more than the law-abiding majority 
of slum-dwellers. Like better schools, housing, and job opportunities, 
improved police protection is necessary for better conditions of life in 
the central city today. It is a vital part of our agenda for urban America. 

Lawlessness must be punished—sternly and promptly. 

But the criminal conduct of some must not weaken our resolve to 
deal with the real grievances of all those who suffer discrimination. 
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Nothing can justify the continued denial of equal justice and opportunity 


to every American. 


Each forward step in the battle against discrimination benefits all 


Americans. 


I ask the Congress to take another forward step this year—by adopt- 
ing this legislation fundamental to the human rights and dignity of every 


American. 


The White House 
January 24, 1968 


Lynpvon B. JoHNsoN 





Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


The President’s Letter to the President of the 

Senate and the Speaker of the House Requesting 
Extension of the Agency and Discussing the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty. January 24, 1968 


Dear Mr. President: (Dear Mr. Speaker: ) 
In August 1965, I said: 


“President Eisenhower and President Ken- 
nedy sought, as I seek now, the pathway to a 
world in which serenity may one day endure. 
There is no sane description of a nuclear war. 
There is only the blinding light of man’s failure 
to reason with his fellow man, and then silence.” 


Now as then arms control is the most urgent business 
of our time. 

If men can join together with their neighbors to harness 
the power of nuclear energy for peaceful progress, they 
can transform the world. If not, they may well destroy the 
world. 

This is the ultimate test of our century. On our re- 
sponse rests the very survival of this nation and the fate 
of every living creature on this planet. 

The Arms Control and Disarmament Agency speaks for 
the United States in this critical area. 

I urge the Congress to extend its life for three years and 
to authorize the necessary appropriations. 

Just over five years ago the world looked over the brink 
of nuclear holocaust. The Cuban missile crisis brought 
home to every man and woman the unspeakable personal 
horror of nuclear war. It posed the problem, not in terms 
of megatons and megadeaths, but in terms of a man’s 
home destroyed and his family wiped off the face of the 
earth. 

One year later, the world took the first great step toward 
nuclear sanity—the Limited Test Ban Treaty. 

From that treaty was born a common spirit and a com- 
mon trust. National agendas were revised. Priorities were 
rearranged. Nations around the world joined in the quest 
for freedom from nuclear terror. 


The United Nations passed a resolution against bombs 
in orbit. The United States and the Soviet Union installed 
a “hot line” between Washington and Moscow which has 
already been used to protect the peace. Last year a new 
treaty went into effect to preserve outer space for the 
works of peace. 

The Arms Control and Disarmament Agency played a 
central role in all these important advances. Now the 
energy and perseverance of Director William Foster and 
his colleagues have brought us close to the next great step 
forward: a treaty banning the spread of nuclear weapons. 

The United States and the Soviet Union have agreed to 
a complete draft Non-Proliferation Treaty and submitted 
it to the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee in 
Geneva for consideration by other nations. This draft 
already reflects many of the interests and views of the 
nations which do not now have nuclear weapons. We be- 
lieve such a treaty represents the most constructive way to 
avoid the terrible dangers and the criminal waste which 
all men recognize would flow from the further spread of 
nuclear weapons. 

For at least twenty-five years, this treaty would: 


—Prohibit any nuclear weapon state from transferring 
to any recipient, either directly or indirectly, any 
nuclear explosive device or the control of any such 
device; 

—Prohibit any nuclear weapon state from helping non- 
nuclear weapon nations to develop their own nuclear 
weapons; 

—Prohibit any non-nuclear weapon state from re- 
ceiving nuclear weapons and from manufacturing its 
own weapons; 

—Provide for verification that no nuclear materials are 
diverted by non-nuclear weapon states to produce 
explosive devices; 

—Encourage cooperation between nuclear and non- 
nuclear nations to insure that all will benefit from 
the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 


This treaty will not end tensions between nations nor 
will it eliminate the shadow of nuclear war which now 
menaces all mankind. But it will reduce the chances of 
nuclear disaster arising from local disputes. 
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It will avoid the tragic waste of resources on nuclear 
weapon technology by countries whose first and overriding 
concern must be economic growth and social progress. 

And it will, we hope, bring world-wide acceptance of 
nuclear safeguards inspection as the basic protection 
which every nation must afford itself and its neighbors. 

This treaty looks to the day when a final answer to the 
nuclear weapons problem will be possible. It does not limit 
the right or capacity of any present nuclear power to pro- 
duce nuclear weapons. It does call for further negotiations 
to end the nuclear arms race and to move down the road 
to general and complete disarmament. 

The lesson of the nuclear era is that this most sacred of 
human hopes will not be realized through intimidation of 
one nation by another nor by a single stroke of diplomacy. 
It will follow months and years of steady, patient effort. 
It will come step by step as men grow in wisdom and na- 
tions grow in responsibility. 

The Non-Proliferation Treaty is not a creation of the 
United States. It is not a creation of the United States and 
the Soviet Union. It is the creation of all nations, large 
and small, who share the knowledge and the determina- 
tion that man can and must and will control these cosmic 
forces he has unleashed. 

When this Treaty comes into force, it will be for all the 
world the brightest light at the end of the tunnel since 
1945. 

Sincerely, 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


NOTE: This is the text of identical letters addressed to the Honor- 
able Hubert H. Humphrey, President of the Senate, and to the 
Honorable John W. McCormack, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 


Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations 


Announcement of Appointment of John F. Dever as a 
County Representative on the Commission. 
January 24, 1968 


The President announced today the appointment of 
John F. Dever, County Commissioner of Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts, to the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. 

Commissioner Dever will serve as one of the three repre- 
sentatives of county government on the Commission and 
will succeed William O. Beach of Montgomery County, 
Tennessee, whose term expires January 21. The other 
county representatives on the Commission are Angus 
McDonald, Commissioner, Yakima County, Washington, 
and Gladys N. Spellman, Commissioner, Prince George’s 
County, Maryland. 

Dever has served in county government in Massachu- 
setts since 1962 and is president of the Massachusetts 
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County Commissioners and Sheriffs Association. He is a 
native of Massachusetts, educated at St. Sebastian’s and 
Villanova Universities. 

The 26-member Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, whose Chairman is Farris Bryant, 
former Governor of Florida, is a bipartisan body estab- 
lished by Congress to maintain continuing review of the 
effectiveness of the American federal system of govern- 
ment. The Commission’s activities focus upon relation- 
ships between State governments and counties, cities and 
other units of local government as well as problems of 
Federal-State and Federal-local relations. Its member- 
ship consists of Governors, mayors, county officials, State 
legislators, and representatives from both Houses of the 
Congress, the Federal executive branch, and the general 
public. 

In announcing Commissioner Dever’s appointment, 
President Johnson emphasized the growing burden of 
responsibility being carried by officials of city, town, 
and county governments across the country, as these gov- 
ernments endeavor to cope with the problems posed by 
rapid urbanization of our population and by the accelerat- 
ing pace of technological advancement. 


Selective Service Regulations 


Executive Order 11391 Relating to Registration and 
Classification of U.S. Citizens Outside of the 
United States. January 24, 1968 


AMENDING THE SELECTIVE SERVICE REGULATIONS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 (62 Stat. 604, as amended), 
I hereby prescribe the following amendments of the Se- 
lective Service Regulations prescribed by Executive 
Orders No. 10344 of April 17, 1952, No. 10594 of Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, and No. 10837 of September 14, 1959, and 
constituting portions of Part 1655—Registration of 
United States Citizens Outside of the United States and 
Classification of Such Registrants, of Chapter XVI of 
Title 32 of the Code of Federal Regulations: 

1. Subparagraph (4) of paragraph (b) of section 
1655.6, Records to be Completed by Local Board Re- 
ceiwing Registration Questionnaire—Foreign (SSS Form 
50) and Assignment of Selective Service Number, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) Mail the completed Registration Certificate 
(SSS Form 2) to the registrant at his present mailing 
address as given on line 5 of the Registration Question- 
naire—Foreign (SSS Form 50) if such address is a mili- 
tary post office (APO or FPO), or Canada or Mexico; 
however, if such mailing address is outside the continental 
United States, the State of Alaska, the State of Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, the Canal Zone, 
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Canada, or Mexico, and a foreign mailing address is used, 
such form shall be mailed to the Director of Selective 
Service for transmittal to the registrant.” 

2. Paragraph (c) of section 1655.10, Preparation for 
Classification, is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) If the registrant is outside the United States and 
is in a country other than Canada or Mexico and does 
not give a military post office (APO or FPO) as his ad- 
dress on line 5 of the Registration Questionnaire—For- 
eign (SSS Form 50), the Classification Questionnaire 
(SSS Form 100) shall be mailed by the local board to the 
Director of Selective Service for transmittal to the regis- 
trant, and, unless the local board grants an extension of 
time for its return, the registrant shall complete and 
return his Classification Questionnaire (SSS Form 100) 
through the Director of Selective Service within 60 days 
after the date the local board transmitted it to him.” 

3. Paragraph (b) of section 1655.11, Classification, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Notice of Classification (SSS Form 110) 
shall be mailed to the registrant at his present mailing 
address as given on line 5 of the Registration Question- 
naire—Foreign (SSS Form 50) if such address is a 
military post office (APO or FPO), or Canada or Mex- 
ico; however, if such mailing address is outside the conti- 
nental United States, the State of Alaska, the State of 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, the 
Canal Zone, Canada, or Mexico, and a foreign mailing 
address is used, such form shall be mailed to the Director 
of Selective Service for transmittal to the registrant.” 


Lynpon B. JoHNsoNn 
The White House 
January 24, 1968 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
January 25, 1968] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11391 was not made public in the form 
of a White House press release. 


12:09 p.m., 


International Grains Arrangement 


of 1967 


The President’s Letter Transmitting the Arrangement 
to the Senate for Its Advice and Consent. 
January 25, 1968 


To the Senate of the United States: 


Today I submit to the Senate for its advice and consent 
the International Grains Arrangement of 1967. 

This Arrangement is another step forward in our over- 
all effort to strengthen and stabilize our farm economy, to 
improve our balance of payments, and to share our 
abundance with those in need. 
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The Arrangement is an outgrowth of the Kennedy 
Round of trade negotiations. It was agreed to last August 
at the International Wheat Conference in Rome. It has 
already been signed by most of the countries that are 
major exporters and importers of grain. 

The Arrangement is in two parts: 


—the Wheat Trade Convention, which will provide 
new insurance against falling prices in the wheat 
export trade, 

—and the Food Aid Convention, which will bring 
wheat exporting and wheat importing nations into 
partnership in the War on Hunger. 


THe WHEAT TRADE CONVENTION 


The Wheat Trade Convention will help to stabilize 
prices in world commercial trade. 

It sets minimum and maximum prices for wheat mov- 
ing in international trade at levels substantially higher 
than those specified in the International Wheat Agree- 
ment of 1962. This will give our farmers additional pro- 
tection against price cutting in world markets. 

At the same time, the Arrangement includes provisions 
to insure that our wheat will be priced competitively in 
world markets; and that no exporting member country is 
placed at a disadvantage because of changes in market 
conditions. 

Importing countries also receive protection and beiefits 
under the Convention. In periods of shortage importing 
member countries will be able to purchase their normal 
commercial requirements at the established maximum 
price. After this requirement has been met, exporting 
member countries will be free to sell above the maximum 
price. 

America’s wheat farmers have supported the pricing 
provisions of previous wheat agreements. I am confident 
they will welcome the stronger price assurances of this 
Arrangement. 


THE Foop Ain CONVENTION 


The Food Aid Convention marks an important new 
international initiative in the assault on hunger through- 
out the world. 

The countries participating in this Convention—both 
exporting and importing nations—undertake to establish 
a regular program of food aid over the next three years. 

The program calls for 4.5 million tons of grain to be 


supplied each year; 4.2 million tons are already 
subscribed. 


—The U.S. will supply 1.9 million tons in grains— 
under the authority of the Food for Freedom 
program. 

—Other countries will supply 2.6 million tons—either 
in the form of grain or its cash equivalent. 


This new program is a major joint effort to supply 
wheat and other food grains to needy nations on a con- 
tinuing basis. It will help the developing nations of the 
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world meet their food deficits while they work to expand 
their own food production. As these countries prosper and 
grow, many will become cash customers for agricultural 
products. 

I enclose, for the information of the Senate, the report 
of the Secretary of State on the International Grains 
Arrangement. 

I urge the Senate to give it early consideration. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
January 25, 1968 
note: The Arrangement and the report of the Secretary of State 


were transmitted to the Senate but were not included as part of 
the release. 


Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Exchange of Correspondence Between the President 
and Secretary John W. Gardner on the Secretary’s 
Resignation. January 25, 1968 


Dear Mr. President: 


With this letter I respectfully submit my resignation as 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, to become 
effective on or before March 1. 

When I came to Washington I took a two-year leave 
of absence from the Carnegie Corporation, and have 
overstayed that leave half a year. I now plan to return to 
the Corporation as a consultant and will undertake, at 
their request, some special projects relating to the prob- 
lems of the cities. 

It is with keen regret that I leave HEW. It is a great 
and vigorous Department and I am proud to have been 
associated with it. 

I am deeply and personally grateful to you for giving 
me the opportunity to serve the Nation and to have a part 
in the great programs which you initiated. It has been a 
rewarding experience to have worked with you during a 
period of so much progress—in education, health, and all 
the other programs to which you are deeply committed. 


Respectfully, 
Joun W. GarDNER 


Dear John: 


I accept your resignation with deep regret. You have 
served your Nation and your President well and faith- 
fully. You have helped to build HEW during a critical 
period of its growth and to administer programs which 
touch the lives of all our citizens. 

I have appreciated your willingness to stay in govern- 
ment beyond the term of your original commitment. I am 
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pleased that you are going to undertake leadership in the 
area of pressing urban problems. You may count on my 
continued strong support in any way I can be helpful. 


Sincerely, 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[Honorable John W. Gardner, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C.] 


Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Memorandum for the President From 
Secretary Gardner Summarizing Recent Developments 


in the Fields Served by HEW. January 25, 1968 


As I indicated in my letter to you, I have overstayed 
by six months the two-year period to which I committed 
myself in taking this post. 

On returning to the Carnegie Corporation, I will con- 
cern myself particularly with the problems of the cities. 
I am deeply interested in the role of the private sector in 
relation to government and will give some time to that 
subject. 

Although I have had some conversations with the offi- 
cers of Carnegie, and some very interesting ideas have 
been discussed concerning possible future activities, it is 
too early to talk about them now. 

I count myself highly privileged to have served with 
you during the exciting years of HEW’s most dramatic 
growth. Your deep commitment to the fields with which 
HEW is concerned brought extraordinary results. 

Here are the highlights of our progress in this field: 

Appropriations for health and education have more 
than tripled since you took office. 

Twenty-one new education laws have been passed 
since mid-1965 to strengthen and improve all areas from 
pre-school to higher education. 

The historic Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act alone has affected the education of 90 percent of 
America’s 51 million school children. Educational pro- 
grams and services made possible by Federal expendi- 
tures of almost $3 billion under provisions of Title I have 
reached 9 million disadvantaged children in over 18,000 
school districts in all 50 States. 

Under the Higher Education Act, coupled with the 
earlier National Defense Education Act and the Higher 
Education Facilities Act— 


—Awards of more than $1.3 billion for construction of 
academic facilities are helping about half our col- 
leges and universities to provide space for approxi- 
mately 800,000 additional students. 
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—Nearly 1 million students are now attending college 
with help from one or more of our student financial 
assistance programs. Three times as many as were 
aided only three years ago. 


Your commitment to better health for all Americans 
has been advanced by the enactment of significant 
legislation. 

The provisions of the Partnership for Health legislation 
give the States an unprecedented opportunity to engage 
in comprehensive health planning. 


Regional Medical Programs represent another develop- 
ment of great potential significance in the organization 
and delivery of health services. Their purpose is to estab- 
lish a regional base for a joint effort by professional and 
lay groups to increase our capability for dealing with 
major health problems as typified by heart disease, cancer, 
and stroke. 

The Clean Air and Solid Waste Disposal Act of 1965 
and the Air Quality Act of 1967 represent two landmarks. 

This year more than 200,000 handicapped people will 
be restored to activity and placed in gainful occupations, 
almost 50 percent more than in 1965. 

The Older Americans Act and improvements in the 
Social Security Act have helped millions of our older 
people. 

Since mid-1965, payments under the Nation’s social 
insurance system have grown by 55 percent—from $1.4 
billion in June 1965 to about $2.2 billion in December 
1967. By March, when the increases in the 1967 legisla- 
tion become payable, social security expenditures will 


have increased by about 75 percent (to $2.5 billion a 
month). 


Over 23.5 million people—one out of every nine 
Americans—now receive monthly cash benefits under 
social security, and 86 million workers (and their fami- 
lies) are now contributing and earning protection under 
the program. 

Before Medicare went into operation on July 1, 1966, 
critics were freely predicting that it would fail disastrously. 
But the predictions were proven wrong, and now, after 
a year and a half of operation, Medicare is an established 
and accepted part of the American scene. 


Medicare now provides 19.5 million people 65 and over 
with hospital insurance, and 17.9 million of them have 
chosen to come under Medicare’s supplementary medical 
insurance. In the first 18 months of operation, the pro- 
gram paid out a total of $5.6 billion. 


Although we have a long way to go if we are to do jus- 
tice to Negro Americans, significant progress has been 
made in school desegregation and in opening to Negroes 
literally hundreds of hospitals where they were formerly 
excluded. 


I have recently completed a Progress Report which 
describes in fuller detail the developments in the two and 
one-half years that I have served you. 
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Ordering of Certain Reserve Units to 
Active Duty 


Executive Order 11392. January 25, 1968 


ORDERING CERTAIN UNITS OF THE READY RESERVE OF 
THE NAVAL RESERVE, AiR Force RESERVE AND AIR 
NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES TO ACTIVE 
Duty 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by paragraph 
(e) of title I of the Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1967 (80 Stat. 981), and as President of the United 
States, I hereby order the following units of the Ready 
Reserve of the Naval Reserve, the Air Force Reserve and 
the Air National Guard of the United States to active duty 
for a period of not to exceed 24 months: 


(1) 113th Tactical Fighter Wing, Air National 
Guard of the United States. 


(2) 113th Tactical Fighter Group, Air National 
Guard of the United States. 


(3) 177th Tactical Fighter Group, Air National 
Guard of the United States. 


(4) 107th Tactical Fighter Group, Air National 
Guard of the United States, 


(5) 121st Tactical Fighter Group, Air National 
Guard of the United States. 


(6) 140th Tactical Fighter Wing, Air National 
Guard of the United States. 


(7) 140th Tactical Fighter Group, Air National 
Guard of the United States. 


(8) 184th Tactical Fighter Group, Air National 
Guard of the United States. 


(9) 185th Tactical Fighter Group, Air National 
Guard of the United States. 


(10) 150th Tactical Fighter Group, Air National 
Guard of the United States. 


(11) 123rd Tactical Reconnaissance Wing, Air Na- 
tional Guard of the United States. 


(12) 123rd Tactical Reconnaissance Group, Air Na- 
tional Guard of the United States. 


(13) 189th Tactical Reconnaissance Group, Air Na- 
tional Guard of the United States. 


(14) 152d Tactical Reconnaissance Group, Air Na- 
tional Guard of the United States. 


(15) 445th Military Airlift Wing, Air Force Reserve. 
(16) 918th Military Airlift Group, Air Force 


Reserve. 


(17) 904th Military Airlift Group,. Air Force 
Reserve. 


(18) 305th Air Reserve Rescue Squadron, Air Force 
Reserve. 
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(19) 349th Military Airlift Wing, Air Force Reserve. 
(20) 938th Military Airlift Group, Air Force 


Reserve. 

(21) 92ist Military Airlift Group, Air Force 
Reserve. 

(22) 941st Military Airlift Group, Air Force 
Reserve. 


(23) Attack Squadron VA 776, Naval Reserve. 
(24) Attack Squadron VA 831, Naval Reserve. 
(25) Attack Squadron VA 873, Naval Reserve. 
(26) Fighter Squadron VF 661, Naval Reserve. 
(27) Fighter Squadron VF 703, Naval Reserve. 
(28) Fighter Squadron VF 931, Naval Reserve. 


Lynvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
January 25, 1968 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:09 p.m., 
January 25, 1968] 


Administrative Conference 
of the United States 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing In of 
Jerre S. Williams as Chairman. January 25, 1968 


Mr. and Mrs. Williams and family, Members of the 
Cabinet, Ambassador Goldberg, Members of Congress, 
Members of the Judiciary, ladies and gentlemen: 


A poet once wrote, “Nothing is so hard but search will 
find it out.” We think in Jerre Williams the Administra- 
tive Conference has found and will have as its Chairman 
one of our most distinguished scholars and professors of 
law. We are all glad that we were able to persuade him to 
leave his students and to serve two much larger constit- 
uencies, the Federal Government and the American 
public. 

The Conference will need a man of his talents and of 
his energy. 

In 1952 Mr. Justice Jackson observed that, “The rise of 
administrative bodies probably has been the most signifi- 
cant legal trend of the last century. . . . Perhaps more 
values today are affected by their decisions than by those 
of all the courts.” 


Even he couldn’t have predicted how deeply the ad- 
ministrative process would penetrate the life of the Ameri- 
can citizen in this year—1968. 

Today it involves everything from the safety of public 
transportation to the wholesomeness of food; from com- 
munications and utilities to drugs and savings accounts. 
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We handle these vital programs well. But all of us know 
that we could handle them much better. It will be your 
job, Mr. Williams, to tell us how to do that. 

The success of two temporary conferences—both 
chaired very ably by Judge Prettyman—convinced us that 
we needed a permanent agency for continuing review of 
the administrative process. 

We needed a forum for the constant exchange of ideas 
between the agencies and the legal profession and the 
public. 

We want the Administrative Conference to be the 
vehicle through which we can look at the administrative 
process and can see how it is working and how it could be 
improved and how it could best serve the public interest. 

In a few days we will be naming the 10-member Coun- 
cil to work with Mr. Williams in picking the members of 
the Conference. 

I want to ask all the agencies to cooperate fully with the 
Chairman and the Council. I have asked the agency heads 
to give Mr. Williams all the support they can to help get 
the Conference moving along. 

Mr. Williams, we are very pleased to have you with us 
and I shall look forward with pleasure to seeing the Con- 
ference’s first report. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 1:06 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. The oath of office was administered by Judge E. 


Barrett Prettyman, Senior Circuit Judge of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia. 


Federal Executive Salary Schedule 


Executive Order 11393. January 25, 1968 


AMENDING ExecuTivE Orper No. 11248, Priacine 
CERTAIN PosiTIONS IN LEvELS IV AND V OF THE 
FEDERAL ExECcUTIVE SALARY SCHEDULE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 5317 
of Title 5 of the United States Code, section 2 of Execu- 
tive Order No. 11248 of October 10, 1965, as amended 
by Executive Order No. 11268 of January 20, 1966, is 
further amended by substituting for item (6) thereunder 
the following: 

“(6) Deputy Director of Defense Research and En- 
gineering, Department of Defense.” 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
January 25, 1968 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:43 p.m.; 
January 25, 1968] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11393 was not made public in the form 
of a White House press release. 
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Dinner Honoring the Vice President, 
the Speaker of the House, and the 
Chief Justice 


Exchange of Toasts by the President, Vice President 
Humphrey, Speaker McCormack, and Chief 
Justice Warren. January 25, 1968 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Vice President and Mrs. Hum- 
phrey, Speaker and Mrs. McCormack, Chief Justice and 
Mrs. Warren, members of the Supreme Court, members 
of the Cabinet, Governor and Mrs. Hughes, distinguished 
guests: 


We have many dinners in this house during the course 
of a year. But none is quite as symbolic and meaningful 
as the one that we have in honor of the President of the 
Senate, the distinguished Speaker of the House, and the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

For this is the night when we pay formal tribute to a 
great American institution: the famous system of “checks- 
and-balances.” That is not to be confused with balance of 
payments—which is something entirely different and con- 
siderably less reliable. 

There have been times, in our history, when “check 
and balance” really meant “stop and freeze.” 

There have been times when the various branches of 
government seemed fixed on different stars—when each 
seemed determined to bend the others to its will. 

These occasions have always been quite interesting to 
the historians. They have always provided material for 
the commentators, and some little rhetoric for our political 
campaigns. 

But they have never been very useful for the people of 
this country—whom each of us is sworn to serve. 

This is not to say that strong opinions are out of place 
when great issues are debated. But after the strong 
opinions have been aired, the people want progress. They 
want a reasonable degree of cooperation between the 
branches in trying to meet the needs of the public. They 
want checks and balances—and then they want forward 
movement. 

The great periods of progress in America have come 
when the leaders of each branch were more concerned 
with making progress, than with establishing their pre- 
dominance. When the good of the people was their 
single concern, their differences someliow paled into 
insignificance. 

In their separate roles, bearing their diverse responsi- 
bilities, they contributed to the common good. 

In our time, America has been blessed with three lead- 
ers who have always placed the interests of the people 
before institutional pride or personal power. 

Hubert Humphrey is loyal to the Senate—John Mc- 
Cormack to the House—and Earl Warren to the Court. 
Yet they know that these institutions exist only for a 
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larger purpose—to serve the people. They have borne 
great responsibilities and all of them have helped to make 
great decisions. Yet somehow none of them has ever 
seemed to have forgotten the people. They have earned 
great honors, and they have occupied great offices. Yet 
they retain a simple integrity that communicates to every 
man and woman. 

So tonight, here in the First House of the Land, we 
have come to celebrate these great institutions of our 
Government. And we mark, as well, the progress of our 
people and what they have known because men such as 
these three have served these institutions in our time— 
and through them, they have served the common good. 

So I ask those of you who have come from throughout 
the land to join me tonight in a toast to the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Speaker of the House, and the Chief Justice. 


Tue Vice Presiwent. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, 
Mr. Speaker and Mrs. McCormack, Mr. Chief Justice 
and Mrs. Warren, and the honored guests of this evening: 


Mr. President, you have greatly honored the Speaker 
and the Chief Justice and me this evening, and Mrs. 
Humphrey. You have not only opened this house to us, 
but more importantly, you have opened your heart to us. 

We feel a fellowship and a friendship here tonight 
that goes far beyond the principles of constitutional law 
or even the heritage of government. 

There is a fellowship and a friendship here which ties 
us and binds us together. I hope that somehow we can 
repay your kindness in the months ahead and to repay 
it with renewed efforts to lighten your awesome burdens. 

We are all very conscious tonight of the tremendous 
demands upon you—the incredible burden that you 
bear—and the great responsibility that is yours. 

For these are times of great decisions when, in the 
words of one of your predecessors, President Truman, 


“To be President of the United States is to be lonely— 
and very lonely.” 


In your State of the Union address you spoke of our 
country as a mighty ship cutting through troubled waters. 
I like that analogy because it told us of the movement of 
this Nation and also of its strength. We know that this 
great ship, this America, cutting through stirred and 
troubled waters, can have but one hand on the helm. 

Many of us, Mr. President, with you—advising you— 
counseling you—and hopefully, helping you, but only one 
hand at the helm. Yes, one hand must steer through the 


storms of the moment and at the same time, chart the 
course of the future. 





We who work with you, well we know that the greatest 
victories can often go unnoticed and even unpraised. 
Crises that are averted are soon forgotten, although they 
may have menaced the security of all mankind. 

We also know that historic legislation which has vastly 
enriched the life of every American is soon accepted as 
commonplace and taken for granted. 
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I guess, Mr. President, this is the price of leadership— 
leadership that is more than just a promise, but is in fact 
an achievement. 

Meanwhile, this great ship, America, must move on 
towards what another President called its rendezvous with 
destiny. 

Tonight in this room are men and women who are 
proud to be with you on this great adventure and this 
great fulfillment of the promise of America. 

I am sure you know, Mr. President, how proud I am 
to be with you and the Speaker and the Chief Justice and 
the others. 

So, Mrs. Johnson, Mr. Speaker and Mrs. McCormack, 
the Chief Justice and Mrs. Warren, Members of the 
Cabinet and the Congress and the honored guests who 
have gathered in this historic home—I ask you to join me 
tonight in a tribute to a man who is firm and resolute, 
who is strong and kind, and who governs with compassion 
and yet with understanding and strength. 

To the President of the United States. 


THE SPEAKER OF THE House. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Johnson, Mr. Vice President, Mrs. Humphrey, Mr. Chief 
Justice and Mrs. Warren, my distinguished colleagues, dis- 
tinguished members of the Cabinet, and other honored 
ladies and gentlemen present this evening: 


I appreciate very much the kind words uttered by the 
President. We are gathered tonight in the President’s 
Mansion, presently occupied by a family that is typical 
of American life—with high moral values that constitute 
an inspiration for all others to follow. 

The Chief Executive of our country is a man of broad 
experience, unexcelled by any of his predecessors, of out- 
standing ability, a keen and penetrating and decisive 
mind, kind but firm, and possessing the moral and human 
courage to meet the trying and challenging problems of 
this period of the world’s history. 

By word, deed, and action, he shows his love for man- 
kind, with special compassion and consideration for the 
sick, the afflicted, the poor, the underprivileged, the perse- 
cuted, and the oppressed. 

To such a man I offer a toast. Ladies and gentlemen, 
to the President of the United States. 


Tue Cuter Justice. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, 
Mr. Vice President, Mrs. Humphrey, Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
McCormack, my colleagues, members of the Cabinet 
and distinguished ladies and gentlemen: 


You do us great honor, Mr. President, in inviting us to 
your home on this occasion. I wish I could express in 
words the feelings that I am sure we all have, but I think 
I can do no more than to echo the words and the senti- 
ments of the Vice President and the Speaker who have 
preceded me. 

This is a great company that you have brought together 
tonight—one that would inspire any American to be a 
part of. It represents exactly what you said a few moments 
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ago, Mr. President, and what you emphasized in your 
State of the Union Message a few nights ago: The unity 
that our country needs and the unity that we have the 
strength to bring about if we have the will to bring it 
about. 

To see the members of all branches of the Government 
here tonight in fellowship, in friendship, and with one 
spirit—the spirit to do for our country what needs to be 
done—any American who is in this company would be 
thrilled tonight, not only thrilled, but he would have his 
heart warmed by reason of the associations. 

And it is my hope that this will be a great year for 
our country because of the fellowship that is manifested 
here tonight. 

I am one who believes that although these are perilous 
times, that our country is strong enough, does have the 
unity when it is sufficiently hard-pressed to do what is 
necessary for the benefit of all. 

It is my hope that in this year which is a tremendously 
important year for you, Mr. President, that we will be 
able together to solve many of these great problems that 
you spoke of in your State of the Union Message last 
week. 

So, in further answer of that hope, and that desire, 
ladies and gentlemen, may I ask you to join with me 
in a toast to the President of the United States and Mrs. 
Johnson. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 10:10 p.m. at the dinner honoring 
Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives John W. McCormack, and Chief Justice Earl Warren in 


the State Dining Room at the White House. As printed above, this 
item follows the text of the White House press release. 


1968 Senate Youth Program 


The President’s Remarks to Student Delegates 
Attending the Program Sponsored by the William 
Randolph Hearst Foundation. January 26, 1968 


Distinguished students; ladies and gentlemen: 


I understand that you young people hold elective 
positions in your schools. It is a great pleasure for me to 
welcome you here to the East Room in the White House 
as office-holders. 

If any of you have decided to run for reelection, I have 
a word of advice. The only thing that I know that is harder 
than holding an office is running for an office. So, be sure 
to preserve your strength—you may need it in the stretch. 

I have been hearing so much about young people that 
I am ready to believe what a columnist had to observe 
recently: 

“One of the worst things that can happen to an Amer- 
ican child nowadays is youth.” 

I have not asked you to come here this morning under 
any pretense that I am going to analyze you. I think 
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enough people have you on the couch already—especially 
about your morals, your hair length, and hemlines. 

But I want to talk instead in the few moments that 
you have given me, about a subject that intrigues you 
and disturbs me: How can young Americans influence 
the policies and events which determine so much of their 
own lives? 

Well, the truth is they can—and they can’t. 

Mr. Clifford was not the only man who was considered 
for Secretary of Defense for a period of many months. 
But I must admit that none of his competition was under 
25. There never will be a Senator under 30, or a President 
under 35—not without a constitutional amendment. 
Most heads of corporations and universities—most great 
generals, most scientists, professors, bankers, lawyers, 
journalists—if you please, most of the so-called “power 
structure” are not going to be under 30. That is the 
way it is; and any who say otherwise are only flashing 
“fool’s gold.” 

But I am not here this morning to discourage you. I 
recognize your restlessness. And I welcome what someone 
has written of you: 

“Probably the most powerful head of steam ever cre- 
ated is that of young people trying to set on fire a world 
that they think is all wet.” 

But we must ask ourselves this question: How can 
this youthful head of steam become a constructive force 
in our national policy? How can your restlessness and 
your drive be satisfied—so that all America gains from 
your energies and from your ideals? 

We have found many of the answers. But we must find 
more. Young people may have less power than they want. 
But let me tell you this: Many of you have a great deal 
more power than you think. 

The longer I work in this house, the more I see how 
sensitive this government is, how strongly it responds to 
the people’s needs and desires. When the American peo- 
ple say something, when they really care about some- 
thing—then the American system really works. It works 
not only for those over 30, but it works for those under 30 
as well. 

It works best not for those who “turn off’ or those who 
“drop out’”—but particularly for those who “butt in.” 
And that is what I would recommend to those of you who 
want to change the world. I would suggest to you: “butt 
in”, “butt in” to politics, “butt in” to politics hard and 
loud and clear and then you have a chance to change 
the world from within. 

You have something else going for you. Hard as it is 
for you to believe now, you are not going to be 17 or 18 
forever. 

But the basic power and the great advantage of youth 
is staying power. When these tense moments that we 
undergo today are just footnotes in our history, you young 
men and women are going to be running this Nation. It 
will be your turn then to cope with the tense moments 
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that come your way. It will be you who confront them 
in government and business and science, and every field 
of human endeavor. I might add that your time of test- 
ing—the time that you will have the opportunity and 
responsibility to demonstrate your wisdom and to accept 
your responsibility—may be closer than you think. Look 
around this room and this house. Look at the faces of 
the people who labor here and those who turn off the 
switches after midnight every night. The men and women 
who make the White House go and really make it tick, 
who really keep this country moving, are generally your 
kind, mostly young, some of them not even 30, most of 
them under 40. 

So, as you can see, youth always wins in the long 
run. And I think that is something that each of you will 
do well to remember. 

Your Government's responsibility to you is to create 
the widest possible range of opportunities for your tal- 
ents to exploit. Where those talents are threatened by 
disease, or by prejudice, or by poverty; wherever youth 
is wasted by circumstance—there is where a responsible 
Government should and must intervene. 

Not to write your ticket for you; but to set you free to 
write your ticket for yourselves. 

That is what we are trying so hard to do. What I hope 
you will do is take advantage of these opportunities that 
you have—opportunities that are greater now for more 
of our people, for more of our youth, than they have 
ever been in the history of man. 

That, really, is youth’s real power. You have only to 
reach out and to seize it and thus to shape your own so- 
ciety. Let me ask you this question: How many young 
people in other countries can claim the power that you 
possess? What other generation has ever had your chance 
to speak up, to stand out, to make the world what you 
want to make it? 

Make no mistake. When you young people speak up, 
people around here sit up. You won’t see many people 
wearing hearing aids in the White House. You won't 
find anyone in this administration who wants to tune you 
out. We hear you. We want you. We need you consider- 
ably more, I think, than any of you may know. 

I have spent 37 years of my life in government. If I 
have learned one thing in those 37 years it may be that 
the most important instrument of government is the ear. 

I will go further than that. I use it about 20 hours a day. 
The test and the art of leadership and democracy is not 
the hand that rules, but the heart that hears. 

I want to leave you with a promise. That promise is this: 
So long as I lead, you will be heard. 

I have been listening to young voices all of my life, and 
other voices too. 

This morning I am reminded of a voice that I heard 
more than 30 years ago when I was quite a young man. 
I was stirred, stirred by the eloquence of Franklin Roose- 


velt, who said: “The destiny of American youth is the 
destiny of America.” 
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Some may ask today: What is our destiny? 

Well, I believe I know the answer. 

I look at you young people—the smartest, the healthiest, 
the most prosperous, the best dressed, with more creature 
comforts and more advantages than your fathers or your 
grandfathers ever dreamed of, and yet you are the most 
straightforward and most concerned generation that I 
have ever seen in all of my life. I draw a conclusion from 
that. I look at you and I know that America is going to 
make it—and America is going to make it big. 

Thank you very much. 
note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. in the East Room at the 


White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 


Distinguished Service Medal 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the 
Gold Star to Gen. Wallace M. Greene, Jr., USMC, 
With Text of the Citation. January 26, 1968 


General and Mrs. Greene, Members of Congress, Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, Members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and distinguished guests: 


I know you will understand that on occasions Presi- 
dents are necessarily late, particularly when General 
Greene has you doing other things. He has brought some 
other matters to my attention the last few days. 

Six weeks ago, I believe, the Marines established a 
beachhead here in the East Room. 

Standing here on December 9, I gave a daughter in 
marriage to one Marine officer. 

Today I extend the Nation’s gratitude to another 
Marine officer. 

A leader makes a mark on his time. General Wallace 
Greene has left his mark in a towering record of achieve- 
ment. Over at Marine Corps Headquarters, they speak 
of a “management revolution”—of new techniques and 
innovations that have strengthened and have expanded 
the Corps in a time of great national trial and testing. That 
has come about through the work of General Wallace 
Greene as Commandant. 

But his mark is bigger and bolder than that. 


The heroic performance of the Marines who fight to 
protect each of us in Vietnam—who are now resisting a 
massive attack from the North at this very hour—speak 
more than I can ever say for the spirit and the courage 
of 76,000 separate men. But it also says something about 
the man who leads those men and the man who prepares 
those men for the call they must answer. His mark is on 
each one of them. His brand is there. 


Those Marines in I Corps—which means Marine 
country in Vietnam—are also testing something that is 
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new in warfare. Combined Action Platoons protect the 
population of about 80 villages. The Marine squads in 
those platoons train the villages’ own Popular Forces— 
and then fight beside them if necessary. 


But the Marines are not just stationed in those villages. 
They are not just stationed there. They live there as 
friends and neighbors, 

—Working with the people; 

—Trying to assist them build schools, drill wells, and 

construct houses; 

—Showing them how to get more from their land; 

—Giving them medical treatment; looking after the 

lame and the sick and the young. 


It is going to be a long time before the final results of 
their work can be assessed. But the enemy has already 
made his judgment. Recently, the enemy, the Vietcong 
offered $1,750—dead or alive—for the Marine sergeant 
of one of those platoons. 


That was more money than many of the villagers would 
ever see in an entire lifetime. But no one earned it—and 
no one really tried to earn it. When the sergeant’s tour 
was up and he had to leave the village, all turned out for 
a farewell party for the man who had been a friend of 
each one of them. 


That came about because of men like General Walt, 
General Cushman, and others leading them out there. 
But it also came about because of this tradition; this 
organization, this esprit de corps, this excellence, and this 
esprit. It also came about because of this man who put 
his mark on each one of them in the organization he 
headed. 

As a result, that village and other villages bear the 
mark of the Marines who have been there. They bear 
the mark of their Commandant’s belief, that real victory 
is going to be won in the hearts of the people. 

On General Greene’s last visit to Vietnam—and he has 
made six in less than 4 years as Commandant—the men 
of one of his units presented him with a bullet. His name 
was engraved on it, along with this message: “Everything 
is gonna be alright.” If the President said it that way they 
would talk about his accent or his English. 

But I am sure that General Greene will keep that bullet 
among his proudest souvenirs. But that message in those 
words, with that accent, is a message for each one of us 
because this Nation has been blessed with great leaders— 
with leaders who have not been recognized while they 
were here; sometimes have been abused—like Wallace 
Greene, who are brave men, who are good men, just like 
the Marines he leads and the Marines he commands. 

We are fortunate that his command has now passed 
to a fine officer on his team—General Chapman. 


I am especially proud of the other men in top posi- 
tions in the Marines whom General Greene has brought 
to the top and has surrounded himself with and whom 
he leaves with us to carry on. 
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General Greene, we asked you to come here today with 
your wife—although I am not intimately acquainted 
with her contributions through the years, I am sure that 
she has more to do with what you are today than you 
have had, because that is true of most of us. 

My grandfather told me it always took two good women 
to make one good man—a good mother and a good wife. 

I want to salute you, General Greene, in the Nation’s 
name, for a job that has been honorably done, favorably 
done, and faithfully done—and I guess in your language 
“well done.” 

I guess we ought to mention one bad thing. They tell 
me that the one thing that the Marines need and do not 
have is a belief in themselves as an organization. 

I heard a story the other day that I think is apropos. 

The Redskins were interviewing a Texas boy for a 
place on the squad. He had just finished SMU. The 
coach said, “Tell us what you can do.” He said, “Well, I 
can do 100 yards in less than 10 seconds on a muddy 
field. My passing record last year was 64 yards average 
against the wind. I punt 71 yards on a fall day. I think 
that is about it.” 

“Well,” the coach said, “those are the good things. 
What are some of the minuses?”’ 

He said, “Coach, I have been known to exaggerate.” 

Now, really, what makes it apropos, all these things 
the Marines claim they do and claim they stand for— 
when they make all the claims—the good thing about 
it is they don’t exaggerate. 


[Text of the citation read by Secretary of the Navy Paul 
R. Ignatius] 


The President of the United States takes pleasure in 
presenting a GOLD STAR in lieu of the second DIS- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL to 


GENERAL WALLACE M. GREENE, Jr. 
Unrrep STATES MarINE Corps 


for service as set forth in the following 
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CITATION: 


For exceptionally meritorious service to the Govern- 
ment of the United States in a position of great responsi- 
bility while serving as Commandant of the Marine Corps 
from 1 January 1964 to 31 December 1967. Tireless, 
imaginative, far seeing, and fiercely dedicated to the 
enduring purposes of the Nation, General Greene con- 
sistently demonstrated preeminent leadership qualities as 
the Marine Corps met successfully its worldwide military 
commitments while concurrently implementing new and 
progressive management programs and techniques that 
have made it a model of military efficiency and economy. 
Under General Greene’s inspiring guidance and dynamic 
leadership, the Marine Corps reached a level of unsur- 
passed combat readiness and managerial efficiency dur- 
ing a period of worldwide tensions, conflicts and chal- 
lenges to the national security of the United States. Under 
his supervision, the Marine Corps was substantially in- 
creased in size, and committed half of its combat forces 
to the defense of freedom in the Republic of Vietnam. 
Believing in the supreme worth of the individual, he con- 
sistently concerned himself with the individual well-being 
of not only the men and women for whom he was respon- 
sible, but also with the welfare and peace of mind of their 
dependents and parents. His advice on national security 
matters was invariably wise and respected. A rare mixture 
of compassion and strong determination, he earned the 
deep loyalty, profound respect and great admiration of 
all with whom he served—Marines, soldiers, sailors, air- 
men, statesmen, governmental leaders and civil servants 
alike. By his strong character and unimpeachable integ- 
rity, he has maintained the high standards of the Marine 
Corps and added new achievements to its illustrious his- 
tory. General Greene’s distinguished service to the United 
States during more than forty-one years of devoted duty 
reflects the highest credit upon himself, the Naval Service 
and his Country. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:21 p.m. at a ceremony in the East 
Room at the White House. As printed above, the remarks follow 
the text of the White House press release. 
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“a THE SITUATION WITH NORTH KOREA 

the The President’s Address to the Nation. January 26, 1968 

on- 

S as 

—_ My fellow Americans: 

and Over the past 15 months the North Koreans have pursued a stepped- 

hat up campaign of violence against South Korean and the American troops 

my. in the area of the Demilitarized Zone. 

mic ° . : 

hadi Armed raider teams in very large numbers have been sent into 

= South Korea to engage in sabotage and assassination. 

nal- On January 19, a 31-man team of North Korean raiders invaded 

der | Seoul with the object of murdering the President of the Republic of 

in- Korea. 

— In many of these aggressive actions, Korean and American soldiers 

7 have been killed and wounded. The North Koreans are apparently 

ae attempting to intimidate the South Koreans and are trying to interrupt 

we | the growing spirit of confidence and progress in the Republic of Korea. 

heir These attacks may also be an attempt by the Communists to divert 

rity | South Korean and United States military resources which together are 

ure | now successfully resisting aggression in Vietnam. 

the | This week the North Koreans committed yet another wanton and 

| of aggressive act by seizing an American ship and its crew in international 

_ waters. Clearly, this cannot be accepted. 

i. We are doing two things: First, we are very shortly today taking the 

en question before the Security Council of the United Nations. The best 

ie. result would be for the whole world community to persuade North Korea 

ted to return our ship and our men, and to stop the dangerous course of 

uty aggression against South Korea. 

ice We have been making other diplomatic efforts as well. We shall 
continue to use every means available to find a prompt and a peaceful 

Rast solution to the problem. 

OW 


Second, we have taken and we are taking certain precautionary 
measures to make sure that our military forces are prepared for any 
contingency that might arise in this area. 

These actions do not involve in any way a reduction of our forces in 
Vietnam. 


I hope that the North Koreans will recognize the gravity of the 
situation which they have created. I am confident that the American 
people will exhibit in this crisis—as they have in other crises—determi- 
nation and unity. 


Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:58 p.m. in the Fish Room at the White House. His 
address was carried live by the radio and television networks. As printed above, 
this item follows the text of the White House press release. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as 
formal White House press releases during the period 
covered by this issue. Appointments which appear below 
in the list of nominations submitted to the Senate are not 
included in this listing. 


January 19 


Dr. Sripati Chandrasekhar, Minister of Health and 
Family Planning of India, called on the President at the 
White House. 


January 20 


The President has accepted the resignation of Eugene 
Locke, Deputy Ambassador to the Republic of Vietnam, 
effective January 20. 


January 22 


Prime Minister Forbes Burnham of Guyana paid a 
courtesy call on the President at the White House. He 
is in Washington for a medical examination. 

The President has invited the Governing Mayor of 
Berlin, Mr. Klaus Schuetz, to call on him at the White 
House during his visit to the United States in early 
February. 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 


The President accepted the resignation of Hobart Tay- 
lor, Jr., as Director of the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Taylor is returning to private law practice 
in Washington. 

January 23 

The President activated the countdown machine for 
Hemisfair 1968 by pressing a button in his office. 

A group of major league baseball players, officials, and 
writers met informally with the President in the White 


House, in connection with the Washington Baseball 
Writers Dinner. 


January 24 
The President recorded a message to the Navajo people 
on the occasion of a banquet marking the centennial of 


the signing of the Navajo treaty with the United States 
at Fort Sumner, N. Mex. 


January 25 
The President today accepted with regret the resigna- 


tion of Chester C. Carter as Deputy Chief of Protocol, 
effective March 1. 


January 26 
The President met with a delegation representing the 
United States Conference of Mayors at the White House. 
The President has accepted the resignation of Herbert 
J. Waters as Assistant Administrator for the War on 


Hunger in the Agency for International Development, 
effective February 15, 1968. 
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NOMINATION SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted January 22, 1968 


CLarK M. CLIFForD, of Maryland, to be Secre- 
tary of Defense. 


Submitted January 25, 1968 


The following-named persons to be members 
of the United States Advisory Commission 
on Information for terms of 3 years expir- 
ing January 27, 1971, and until their suc- 
cessors are appointed and qualified: 

PaLMER Hoyt, of Colorado (reappoint- 
ment). 

Morris S. Novik, of New York (reap- 
pointment). 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved January 24, 1968 

2 es Public Law 90-250 
A Joint Resolution extending the dates for 
transmission of the Economic Report and 
the report of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secre- 
tary during the period covered by this issue, 
are not included in the issue. 


Released January 26, 1968 


Remarks of the President upon awarding a 
Gold Star to Gen. Wallace M. Greene, Jr. 
(advance text). 

The President’s remarks to the Hearst 
Foundation student youth group (advance 
text). 

The President’s address to the Nation on the 
situation with North Korea (advance text). 
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